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(ontact Please 
Pastors Part in Program 


for 


America’s Service Men 


of 


Primary Importance 


No pastor of a congregation should lack knowledge of the fact that his is an 
important assignment to duty in his country’s program of military training. Since 
a million men have been cited as trainees and another 900,000 registered July 1 
to be subject to call, it is reasonable to expect that every parish of our Church 
will have one or more of its members “called to the colors.” 

The centers in which the men of the country eligible for service have been 
assembled have been supplied by the government with equipment for shelter, food, 
clothing, arms, and recreation. Reliable records of registration, assignment to 
quarters, identification of their place in the camp are available to the military 
authorities. The individual soldier or sailor, of course, knows the address at which 
he can be reached by a caller, a letter, or a parcel. 

But at present information concerning the church connections of the “trainee” 
do not go beyond the answers Catholic, Jew or Protestant. If one of our chaplains 
is asked to find a Lutheran in Fort Meade, Md., he cannot turn to any roll of that 
camp’s 30,000 men to find who are his fellow believers. Unless the man is ac- 
cidentally located, or goes to the trouble to make himself known to the chaplain, 
only a happy and rare combination of circumstances will enable the two to meet. 
Taken as a whole, approximately sixty-five per cent of the enrollees are Prot- 
estant, and of these a substantial portion are Lutheran, but they are not sep- 
arately known. ; 


DENOMINATIONAL MATTERS PERMITTED 

While much of the chaplain’s program of service is made without regard to 
the three forms of faith above named, he is disposed by his denominational obliga- 
tions and authorized by his government to seek out and minister pastorally to his 
fellow churchmen. He is ready to be the go-between for the folks at home and 
those in the training camps. It will not be his fault nor that of the military 
authorities if close, friendly and practical devotional contacts with the soldiers 
are not established. Not only should the pastors have the names of the “enlistees,” 
but their fellow church members at home should correspond with their brethren 
in military service. 

THE LUTHERAN reminds its readers, and through them the whole membership 
of the United Lutheran Church, that the period of training for military service is 
not essentially dangerous, but it is monotonous, artificial and subject to periods 
of emotional distortion. Discipline, which is a necessity in army and navy train- 
ing, is partly a form of interference with the desires of the individual. Any strict 
routine is a limitation of some of our normal human impulses. : 

Consider also that customary social and domestic circles have been tem- 
porarily forsaken and, barring week-end “leave” granted when possible, the 
soldier is deprived of the varieties of contacts that are natural and frequent when 
he is in his home and community. The most direct channel for maintaining such 
influences is through the chaplains. 

This issue of THE LutTHERAN brings to its readers—especially to the pastors—+ 
the request from the church authorities at 39 E. 35th St., New York City, and 
from chaplains seen or heard from, that the names and military addresses of 
Lutheran trainees be sent promptly to our chaplains and to the Chief Chaplain if 
the person is at a camp not named in the list provided in this issue. 


KEEP AND CORRECT LIST 

It is also suggested that the list of chaplains be kept by each congregation;— 
if possible, posted on the church’s Bulletin Board. Changes of address and the 
names of additional chaplains will be published by Tue LuTHERAN as received. 
Each congregation’s list of trainees should also be given a prominent place among 
the Church’s public announcements, and those named kept aware 6f home ties. 
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REGIMENTAL CHAPEL 
U.S. ARMY 


Tue United States government has announced in a 
release by the Bureau of Public Relations of the War 
Department, that “it will provide 604 chapels (similar 
to the above) in posts, camps and stations throughout 
the nation where soldiers of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths may make their devotions in an appro- 
priate setting.” The military powers that be, if the Pub- 
lic Relations Department represents them in its bulletin, 
point with pride to this provision for worship in the 
areas of military training. - 

One must not infer that the older forts of the nation 
lacked facilities for worship: on the contrary, very at- 
tractive structures of brick or stone are found at several 
of them. “But out of 160 posts that needed chapels, only 
seventeen had them,” we quote..\It is our personal im- 
pression that the officers’ families often prompted the 
erection of churches: a military post does not consist 
entirely of adult fighting males. 

But one must not idealize too far in contemplating 
with approval the erection of these shrines for devotion. 
They are not the first step in a plan of trust in God of 
which the last will be fulfillment of Isaiah’s familiar 
prophecy, “They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” We suspect that 
the government’s reasoning relative to equipment for its 


_ chaplains and their performance of duty is more “prac- 


tical”: perhaps one should call it mundane. 

Perhaps what has been a criticism of involving pulpits 
and preachers in its wars has given the government a 
clearer perception of what religion contributes as a 
factor of military morale. If the clergy of this century’s 


second decade had anything like the influence over civ- 
ilian attitudes toward participation in the first World 
War they are charged to have wielded, the same kind of 
stimulation would be very decidedly advantageous when 
applied to soldiers anywhere at any time. “Holy Joe” or 
“Padre,” to quote terms used by soldiers and sailors in 
past wars, can fit them to face danger and endure hard- 
ships for an ideal, when food, clothing and military dis- 
cipline have leaked away. 

But in particular, the chaplains, if they are conse- 
crated, believing clergymen, are of great value in main- 
taining moral discipline, where the restraints ordinarily 
provided by the conventions and laws of the civilian 
community are absent. The doctor can prescribe pro- 
phylactics and the hospital; the captain will proclaim 
the articles of war; but the chaplain announces the pro- 
hibitions of Sinai and complements the negative “Thou 
shalt not” with the positive injunctions of friendly, God- 
ward-pointing guidance. 

It must also be remembered that the present military 
arrangements were not established to engage in attack- 
ing foreign powers but to provide a multitude of cit- 
izens trained to defend the nation by military force when 
attacked. Not necessarily a large standing army is con- 
templated, but certainly a reserve of several millions of 
trained personnel is contemplated. The Church will be 
called on for chaplains as long as the present military 
policy continues. It would be inexcusable negligence 
on the part of the government should it break in upon 
the spiritual development of its best youth and deny 
them religious training. 
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Whe Chasen in The News 


The Gentleman From Minnesota 


A yvounc man who gets around a good bit is Harold E. 
Stassen. In 1939 he took office as the youngest governor 
Minnesota ever had. In 1940 he was in the spotlight as 
keynoter at the Republican Convention. In 1941 he was 
elected a vice-president of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

A month ago he welcomed with open arms the Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress to St. Paul, proclaiming a 
state holiday so Minnesotans might view the Corpus 
Christi procession. A few weeks later he hopped down 
to Atlantic City to make a rousing speech at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. 

It’s regarding the proclamation of the state holiday for 
the Eucharistic procession that The Lutheran Com- 
panion of the Augustana Synod is critical. 

“To ask that all governmental subdivisions, schools, 
and business firms suspend their usual functions for a 
day in order to join in the 
Roman Catholic holiday is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Amer- 
ican Constitution,’ says The 
Companion. 

“There are more than a mil- 
lion Lutherans in Minnesota. 
Will Governor Stassen pro- 
claim a state holiday next fall 
on Reformation Day in honor 
of all these followers of 
Luther?” 
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Preacher in Hollywood 


WarNER BROTHERS will release the first motion picture 
ever to be based on the life of a Protestant minister. It 
will be a screen version of the popular biography of a 
Methodist preacher, “One Foot in Heaven.” 

To see that everything is done right, The Christian 
Herald, at the request of Warner Brothers, selected a 
national committee of prominent Protestant clergymen 
tc give advice. This committee chose Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale of New York City as technical advisor for 
the picture. 

Dr. Peale says that the motion pictures have not 
given a very favorable picture of American ministers in 
the past, portraying them as “fools, weak characters or 
in some other unfavorable light.” But in this picture 
the public will gain “insight into the life of a typical 
Protestant minister with all the comedy and pathos of 
his life.” There is a great deal of humor in the picture, 
and a “great deal of the real, simple life.” 


Released Time Progress 


KEEPING pace with the development of weekday 
church schools held in time released by the public 
schools, New York University will offer a course in the 
fall for weekday church school workers. 

The course is intended “to prevent poor teaching or 
management from hurting the cause of religious educa- 
tion,” says Prof. Samuel L. Hamilton, chairman of the 
department of Religious Education. It will cover the 
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organization, administration, and supervision of the 
weekday church schools. 


The Massachusetts legislature has recently joined the 
long list of those granting legal approval to dismissal of 
children from school an hour a week for religious in- 
struction. 

Debate on extending the released time plan in Chicago 
to include high school pupils took place at a recent 
school board hearing. The Catholic archdiocese favors 
the plan. Half of the 50,000 Catholics of high school age 
are in public schools, the others in parochial schools. 
Jewish representatives reported that of the 16,000 Jew- 
ish young people in high schools, between 10,000 and 
15,000 receive no religious training. 

Opponents of extending the plan said “it represented 


a dangerous interaction between church and state, and — 


that it would emphasize our religious divisions at a time 
when national unity was needed,” writes Dr. Charles 
Venable in: The Christian Century. 


i 
Religion in Life 
Many of the members of the First Norwegian Church 


! 


of Seattle are fishermen. Every year these men of 


Viking heritage set out with the fleet for the open fish- 


ing banks, the land-locked coves, and river mouths from ~ 


the North Pacific to the coast of Mexico. 


In early spring, ten years ago, a handful of these 
fishermen assembled for a special fishermen’s service, | 
to receive the blessing of their church as they set out 


on. their special endeavor. Since then the annual service 
has become the Fisherman’s Festival. 


This year the church was overflowing. The pastor é 
emphasized the spirit of the occasion as that of a bene-— 
diction upon the individual in his work, the re-empha- ° 


sizing of his spiritual worth. A united prayer was raised 
for the continued safety and security of those about to 
venture forth and of those who remain at home. 


Automobiles Go to Church 

In analyzing a survey of automobile use in six rep- 
resentative states; the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation found that use of automobiles in driving to 


’ 


church is important, both in mileage and frequency of 


trip, to one-fourth of the cars surveyed. ” 


“Average length of the trip to church for all six states 


is 5.1 miles,” reports Religious News Service. 

“Of the owners who use their cars to take themselves 
and families to Sunday worship, exactly one-half were 
found to average between fifty and sixty round trips a 
year. This represents a regular use, Sunday after 
Sunday. 

“Another 20 per cent of the cars driven to church 
were found to average in excess of sixty trips annually, 
and 30 per cent averaged less than fifty. These ratios 
apply, with minor variations, throughout occupational 
and population groups studied. 

“However, the automobile is more important for 
church-going farmers than to other groups studied.” 

The six states included in the study were Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska and Oregon. 
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For Mothers and Households 


Methodical Sharing Begun Early Establishes Stewardship 


In the article. “I Have a Career,” which appeared in 
Tue Lutueran of April 30, I made the statement, “The 
mother in the home is the world’s great teacher. No 
human agency can challenge us to live and to love, as 
Jesus taught, in any better way than can the mother.” 
In this article I want to show how the mother in the 
home may teach Christian stewardship most effectively. 


Early Impressions 

Early in life children receive one of two impressions: 
either that the home is a place for their convenience and 
comfort, a place to eat and sleep, a place to change their 
clothing for the next appointment; or that it is a place 
which finds them a partner in the important business of 


‘home building. Which impression will influence the 


child depends largely upon the attitude of the mother. 
To become a partner in any business one must feel 


that he belongs; that he can make a contribution; that 


he has a definite responsibility. And so in the home a 


_ child must be made to feel that in a very peculiar way 


he belongs, that his personal problems, his ambitions, 
his standards, his happiness and success, affect the home. 


> The child must be made to feel that his ideas, his sug- 


gestions and his plans may contribute much to make 
the home Christian and a happy place in which to live. 
At the same time the child must be willing to assume 
his proportionate share of the responsibility. 


A Workable Plan 


If the family is made up of one child or more, there is 
a workable plan which will make Christian stewardship 


' in the home possible. It will take a little time, a great 


deal of patience and wise counseling. 

In the early weeks of married life the husband and 
wife should sit down together to talk over their several 
responsibilities. Due to competition and specialization, 
the husband must spend much of his time away from 
the home at his business. This means that most of the 
household responsibilities rest upon the wife. The child 
should be brought into the family circle during very 
tender years. Even two years is not too young. As the 
child is aware that father and mother assume their 


| _ share of the work, so he must be taught to assume his. 


At first it will be simply to put his playthings away 
when he has finished playing with them, to hang up his 
clothing, to run errands. 

As more children come into the family they will want 
to sit down together with pencil and paper and discuss 
the many things which must be done, such as dusting, 
cleaning, baking, laundry, planning and preparing meals, 
mowing the lawn, shopping, bathing and feeding the 
youngest baby, gardening, etc. Each writes down on his 
paper the things he will be responsible for on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and soon. Those members of the 
family who are employed elsewhere will do less; those 
remaining at home will do more. In the following weeks 
schedules may be exchanged so that the one who did the 
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baking this week may plan the meals the next, etc. In 
this way, in the case of girls, each may learn all of the 
different types of work in the home. In the case of boys, 
they will assume responsibility for types of work gen- 
erally performed by men. At the same time they will not 
lack responsibility in the affairs of the home. In the 
family circle it is understood no child goes off to play or 
swim, or sees his friends until his responsibility in the 
home is fulfilled. In this, there dare be no compromise. 


Receiving and Sharing 

But Christian stewardship in the home has to do not 
only with each assuming his share of the work but also 
with receiving his share of the family income. In the 
family circle plans for spending, giving, and saving are 
freely discussed. The income must stretch to meet the 
needs of all. The children should know what the income 
is; that a certain sum of money must go to feed the 
family; that so much must be put aside for new furni- 
ture; that monthly payments on the house must be met; 
that father must carry insurance for the protection of 
his family in case of injury or death; and that a propor- 
tion must be set aside for the work of the church. You 
cannot teach stewardship by planning for a new auto- 
mobile and neglecting the church. 

When these matters are freely discussed, each mem- 
ber of the family may make an itemized account of his 
personal needs such as clothing, car fare, gifts, dry clean- 
ing, summer camps, toilet articles, dental bills, ete. Each 
should decide how much he would like to give to church 
and charity (I suggest at least a tenth of the allowance) ; 
how much he would like to put into his personal savings 
account monthly. The family then considers the budgets 
of the different children. Sometimes a child will feel he 
needs more than the income allows. In this case he must 
curtail. If at all possible the allowance should not be so 
small as not to encourage saving even though it be only 
5, 10, or 15 cents a week. Saving is a desirable char- 
acteristic. 

When the child goes off to college he should have his 
own checking account, a certain sum having been set 
aside for him each year he is in college. He must pay 
his own bills, buy his own clothing, care for all his per- 
sonal needs with the sum given to him. If he earns 
something he has more to spend or to save or to give. If 
he spends more than he receives he must do without. 
Unless he can prove by his accounts that he has spent 
wisely and that an emergency has arisen, there should 
be no compromise and no more money handed over. 


In Relation to God 
In developing this plan the mother constantly reminds 
the child that he belongs to God, that each one of us has 
a duty to God, to his fellowmen and to ourselves. With 
this consciousness each will assume his responsibility 
because it is the will of our Father in heaven. Each 
(Continued on page 19) 


En Route to the Church Service 


Among the Soldiers 


The Editor Enjoys a Visit with Army Chaplains 


THAT a new policy has been inaugurated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States relative to greater pre- 
paredness for defense is about the commonest announce- 
ment that appears in press or radio in recent months. 
While in the main the civil authorities have both juris- 
diction and responsibility over engagements in training 
for military service in the navy, the army and the air 
branches, the men who are called from their homes and 
communities are to a large extent members of Chris- 
tian churches. Naturally, the pastors of these churches 
enlarge their vision of duty to the state under such cir- 
cumstances. They see themselves as clergymen whose 
duty it is to assist in the maintenance of saving faith 
among the soldiers and, since they are also citizens, they 
eagerly take thought for the welfare of their country. 

It is more than a year now since the American gov- 
ernment announced that a policy of military training 
would be inaugurated. The citizens were called upon 
to register at convenient community centers and each 
was given a registration number if between the ages of 
21 and 36 and if free from physical or other disabilities 
that would prevent them from performing the duties of 
a soldier. At a later date “numbers” were drawn by lot 
so that approximately a million men were designated 
to assemble at forts, cantonments and camps for a year 
of training. At the same time the government called 
upon the churches to nominate men to the position of 
chaplains and announced plans for a religious follow-up 
of its citizens-soldiers of such completeness as to astonish 
those of us who were pastors in 1917-1918. 


Chaplain for Each 1,200 
Roughly speaking, the government recognizes the 
desirability of having enough chaplains so that there 
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may be an average of not more than 1,200 men to each 
of them. It is expected, if present plans for military 
training are realized, that the chaplain’s corps will con- 
sist of about 1,700 men. This is said to be a far larger 
quota than has ever before been authorized for assign- 
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ment to military organizations. Furthermore, the mil- | 


itary authorities have released the chaplains from many 
of the duties that they were formerly expected to per- 
form. They are charged with a ministry directed en- 
tirely to the spiritual needs of soldiers. (For recreation 
and entertainment other appointments are made and a 
different personnel provided.) There will be provided 
for their use in their spiritual ministry approximately 
600 chapels, each of which has a seating. capacity of 
about 400. These structures are substantially erected. 
They are fitted with the ecclesiastical furnishings that 
will be needed to conduct the service. That is, an altar, 
a lectern, a pulpit, a tabernacle for the roll of the law 
(Jewish). The building will not be used for purposes 
other than those which are distinctively related to re- 
ligion and the type of morale which the fear of God 
prescribes. 


Three Sets of Equipment 

Under the admniinistration of the Chief of Chaplains, 
the use of these chapels will be assigned among three 
groups of religionists. That is, they will be the places 
ot worship for Catholics, for Jews and for Protestants. 
They will not be employed for moving pictures, for 
dances, or for other secular forms of entertainment— 
not that these are taboo, but there are other halls which 
can be used without in any way lessening the sense of 
fitness and reverence which people ought to have for 
the place in which they commune with God, listen to 
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the preaching of His word and receive the Holy Sacra- 
ments which have been established. In the planning of 
these chapels, rooms at either side of the sanctuary are 
provided for vestments and for the care of the church 
paraments. An electric organ will be part of the fur- 
nishings of each church. 

The Chief of Chaplains, the Rev. William R. Arnold, 
under date of June 2, issued from his office in Washing- 
ton, a program for the “initiatory services of these 
chapels.” The rite begins with an excerpt from the 
Psalms, read responsively by the officiating chaplain and 
his congregation. Following the responsive reading is a 
hymn. Next comes the Scripture lesson, then the pres- 
entation of the chapel by the Quartermaster at the fort 
and its acceptance by the Commanding Officer. The act 
of dedication is then prescribed to be performed by the 
chaplain. The purpose of the structure is indicated by 
_ responsive readings which declare, “We dedicate this 

house, as a reminder of the constant presence of God 
with His children; as a place of worship for men of every 
faith; as a place of prayer and meditation; as an incen- 
tive to right living and unselfish services.” It is, of 
course, understood that no distinctions of church con- 
nections are implied in the government’s furnishing of 
equipment for religious activities within the camp. 


Requirements for Chaplains 


Chief of Chaplains Arnold, several months ago wrote 
a letter to those who had received appointment as chap- 
lains, some of whose paragraphs as quoted below in- 
dicate the character of religious activities within an 
army camp. There is no ambiguity in these paragraphs. 


1. Inconveniences, difficulties and hardships will be your 
portion. Your only sure reward will be God’s blessing and 
the fruits of your ministrations in the lives of your men. 
Military life is a life of discipline, and the essential military 
virtues of courage, loyalty, obedience, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice are also religious virtues. 


2. Sound and vigorous spirituality in thought and action 
is the only sure foundation for real patriotism and personal 
peace and happiness. In these days there is an alarming 


The Boys Like to Sing 


increase in the number of young men who have no knowl- 
edge of God and His eternal law, of the necessity of religious 
worship and discipline, and of the sure means provided by 
God for their spiritual growth and security. How shall they 
know if they are not taught, and by whom shall they be 
taught if not by an able and zealous chaplain? Your respon- 


AS FRIEND 
TO FRIEND 


In the Office 
of the 
Chaplain 
His Advice 
Is Sought 


sibility is tremendous, and your own salvation is determined 
by the efforts and sacrifices you make to teach and train 
your men. 


3. In my endeavors to assist you in your religious work, 
I may not go beyond a few broad suggestions. Besides the 
usual liturgical or formal religious services prescribed by 
your denomination for Sundays and other special occasions, 
arrange a definite and well-thought-out series of instruc- 
tions on the existence and perfections of God, on the spir- 
itual nature and destiny of man, on the Ten Command- 
ments, and on prayer and all the other practical means of 
salvation. Fifty-two topics, clearly and forcibly presented 
in a logical series, will fill fifty-two weeks of the year. 


4. Many, very many indeed, will be hearing these eternal 
truths for the first time; others will be taught to see them 
in a new light and with fresh application to unfamiliar con- 
ditions of military life. Your earnest words, pregnant with 
Divine wisdom and power, will establish convictions and 
train consciences in these young men that will strengthen 
and comfort them every hour of every day, in daylight or in 
darkness, when alone or in a crowd. 


5. In order to attain military efficiency, the army teaches 
and trains a man to do definite things for a definite purpose. 
We may not suppose that God is less concerned about our 
spiritual welfare or less wise in proposing the means and 
methods to promote it. Spiritual discipline can sanctify and 
perfect military discipline, and the order, precision and reg- 
ularity of military discipline can point and stimulate spir- 
itual discipline. 

6. Don’t fritter away your time and energy with activ- 
ities which have no practical relationship to your chief duties 
as a teacher of God’s law and a minister of God’s grace. 
And don’t permit anyone else to waste or misdirect your 
energies. Army regulations clearly and precisely define your 
duties and responsibilities. The government guarantees 
you every possible help in the performance of those spe- 
cialized duties for which you have been trained, ordained 
and commissioned. When in doubt, difficulty or distress, 
write directly and frankly to the Chief of Chaplains for 
advice and guidance. 


Eligible to Appointment 

It is logical to turn from instructions and data received 
from the government to information which is issued 
from the church to those who are called to serve as 
chaplains and detached from their parishes and congre- 
gations. It should be borne in mind that only men who 
are college graduates, who have been ordained by recog- 
nized denominations, and who have had experience in 
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the ministry are deemed eligible to appointment. In the 
United Lutheran Church the oversight of the ministry 
to the soldiers and sailors is assigned to the National 
Lutheran Council, an organization, which consists of 
commissioners from seven ecclesiastical organizations in 
this country. Its membership strength is two-thirds of 
the entire Lutheran constituency in this country. The 
Council has assigned all administration relating to the 
military establishments of the country to “the Service 
Men’s Division of the National Lutheran Council.” The 
Service Men’s Division’s work is directed by an Admin- 
istrative Board of five members. They are Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, president of the National Lutheran Council and 


Senior Hostess, 
Mrs. Warner, 
Commenis 
Approvingly to 
Editor Melhorn 
on the 
Activities of the 


Service Club 


of the Augustana Synod; Dr. Armin G. Weng, secretary 
of the Council and president of the Illinois Synod; 
Dr. William D. Sodt, stewardship secretary of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Council; and Dr. L. W. 
Boe, president of St. Olaf College, alternate member of 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention and a member of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The Missouri Synod has a similar Board rep- 
resenting the army and navy commission of the Mis- 
souri Synod. The two groups confer as occasions require 
in order to co-ordinate their activities. 


Quite an Army 

The idea of one chaplain for every 1,200 officers and 
men was given us as a starter for estimating what a 
clergyman called to service in Uncle Sam’s Army might 
be asked to do. Civilian parishes of greater numerical 
strength can be found in U. L. C. A. synods. What over- 
loaded our imagination was an effort to picture a chap- 
lain’s corps of 1,700 men, or to grasp the announcement 
that approximately 1,185,000 men were in uniform last 
Easter (April 13) and that 950,000 of them would be led 
in worship on that festival of the risen Lord under the 
ministry of the chaplains. 

Then a bulletin from the Chief of Chaplains was re- 
ceived, the last sheets of which indicated the sections 


of the “Ground Troops” of the United States. They are 


known as corps areas of which there are nine. Not every 
state in the Union contains a military reservation, but 
the list heads up in New England and moves south via 
New York andthe Atlantic states. The fifth corps area 
consists of stations in Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
Thence the camps are distributed west and south, with 
Texas absorbing most of the eighth corps. The ninth and 
last is on the Pacific Coast. 


Fort George G. Meade 


In “placing” the million or two men who are now in 


training or will be mustered into service before this year — 


has come to an end, we are not presuming to offer re- 
liable statistics: we set down certain facts that form our 
picture of the vast ministry to which the churches of 


the United States have been called. The list of stations 


last received from chaplains’ headquarters had eighty- 
eight localities. To equip these chapels will require over 
500 structures. The quota for Fort Meade is ten. 


The difficulty we had in figuring out the meanings of | 


terms needed’ to describe a typical military outfit will 
make us less impatient when we try to subdivide an 
ecclesiastical group. The chaplains did their best for 


. THE LuUTHERAN’sS readers by giving their visitor a few 


definitions which we quote, subject to lapses of our 
memory. The term Fort belongs to a permanent mil- 
itary post: buildings of brick or stone indicate their 
status in the government’s plans. In a cantonment the 
quarters for officers, men, and for the services are likely 
to be built of wood. A camp uses tents. Doubtless these 
erms are elastic. Fort Meade, for example, has an older 
section in which the buildings are of enduring material. 


_ It has also a great many new wooden structures: we 


saw no tents, but at many training centers a combination 
of wood and canvas was used to shelter trainees until 
more permanent barracks could be erected. 

The basic segment of ground troops is a division. The 
twenty-ninth, which occupies Fort Meade, is reported 
to have 26,000 to 30,000 officers and men. Its make-up 
is such as will enable it to carry on by its own resources. 
This means that a division consists of infantry, artillery, 
engineers, headquarters unit, signal corps, military 
police, medical corps, transportation and quartermaster. 
The setup for tanks and of planes was not shown us; 
probably because such portions of a division must be 
trained where space is sufficient and the terrain is 
available. 


A Busy Life 

We arrived at Fort Meade in time to see a hundred or 
more men hurry out of a building and fill the seats of 
army trucks. “They have spent the forenoon in school,” 
it was explained, and now they are off to their midday 
meal. The hours following were used for outdoors drill. 
Later we were privileged “to mess with the chaplains” 
and other commissioned officers in an officers’ mess hall. 
We enjoyed a very tasty and satisfying meal. In the 
same building we found “‘the office” of Chaplain Shaner. 
It consisted of a single room furnished with a bed, table, 
chairs, a typewriter stand, and files. If stringent sim- 
plicity is a military requirement, Uncle Sam has a master 
mind in obtaining it, but in so far as we could see, all 
the equipment for the discharge of duty was in reach. 

While we were in the room, a young enlisted man 
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called for advice. It was not a complicated situation, and 
his questions were promptly answered. But the chap- 
lains told us that a great many “conferences” occur at 
which matters of many sorts are the subjects of conver- 
sation and counsel. Conditions at home supply the most 
frequent inquiries: money is not the all-absorbing topic 
of conversation, even though army pay is not distin- 
guished for its volume. Moral problems harass some of 
the men to the point of seeking advice, but conduct 
while on leave is not a major source of conferences. 

In the afternoon we saw companies “on the march,” 


among them a contingent of college men engaged in 


doing the required six weeks of camp training required 
for R. O. T. C. enlistees. They were returning from a 
long “hike” and carried what we were told was nearly 
complete field equipment. They were not slovenly in 
their gait, but fatigue could be plainly noticed by an 
observer. Quite obviously only the young can meet the 
physical requirements of soldiering. Hence an age limit 
is set by which persons in their twenties make up an 
army’s majority. 

One of our numerous queries addressed to the chap- 
lains was an inquiry concerning questions of religion 
raised by the men. We learned that inner spiritual ex- 
periences are very rarely the subjects of conversations 
with the chaplains. “They are not interested in doc- 
trines” might be the conclusion drawn from their reti- 
cence about salvation from sin and inheritance of eter- 


nal life through Christ. Our first impulse was to ac- 


count for the dearth of inquiries on the ground that they 
rarely had thought about everlasting life before entering 
the army. But probably a minimum of occasion for soul- 
searching meditations is instigated while undergoing 
training. They are not made to feel the uncertainty of 
tomorrow. They are not contemplating exposure to 
battle, and they therefore behave much as do civilians. 

Recreation halls have always been a provision for the 
soldier in barracks, we have been told: certainly space 


Back to Camp 
After the Hike 
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for gatherings is part of the 1941 model training area. 
One feature that is not old is a “social hall” in charge of 
a hostess and her aides. Here the men can congregate 
and be entertained. A lend-library is part of the equip- 
ment, and floor space is sufficient for social gatherings 
at which dancing is on the program. There is a counter 
where soft drinks can be purchased and a gallery where 
reading tables are placed. In an adjoining building there 
are rooms for use by visiting mothers and relatives, in 
addition to the living quarters of the hostess and her 
aides. 


714 Miles of Hospital 

What will surely attract a visitor’s deep attention at 
these forts will be the hospital accommodations. The 
medical corps of the military forces of the United States 
government, army and navy, is deemed second to none 
in their fields of service. Hospitals such as have been 
built at Fort Meade have ample accommodations for the 
casualties that are incidental to the training period. 
Some idea of the size at Meade is indicated by the state- 
ment of the chaplain, to make a complete visit of the 
ward would mean a trip of 74% miles. Quite a number 
cf beds were occupied on July 9, but the diagnoses were 
not alarming. We saw at one building the lists of men 
in the beds: we remarked upon the comparatively few 
cases of venereal infections. 

The chaplains reminded us that the enlistees in Amer- 
ica’s Army are a cross section of its population. They 
have come straight from civil life and not from slums or 
centers of vice. Once more we were confronted with the 
work assigned the chaplains and the churches that have 
trained them in the way of Christian life in order that 
they might be ministers of the Gospel among men. To 
sponsor clean living among men called to the duties of 
soldiers is not an easy task. When these chaplains 
describe their wants, their fellow believers must do all 
in their power to supply them. 
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President 
F. H. Knubel 
of the U. L. C. A. 
and 
Secretary 
P. M. Kinports 
of the 
Luther League 


Hunopreps of Luther Leaguers from the United States 
joined in a friendly march into Canada July 3, crossing 
its 3,000-mile fortless frontier at two points, Windsor 
and Buffalo-Niagara Falls, without difficulty. Though 
coming from all parts of the country, their steps tended 
in the same direction. The columns converged upon 
Kitchener-Waterloo, where the twenty-third biennial 
convention of the Luther League of America was 
scheduled to begin that evening in the large St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church of Kitchener. All was excite- 
raent about the registration desk as the number of those 
from Canada and the United States mounted from hour 
to hour. The final count of registrations totaled 1,093, 
making this the second largest convention of the Luther 
League of America. Of the thirty-two state and syn- 
odical Luther Leagues composing the organization, 
twenty-eight were represented. 

By the time the organist began the prelude for the 
opening service, the large church was filled to capacity. 
But still the people came. The overflow was seated in 
the basement of the church where they joined in the 
festivities of what went on above through the medium 
of amplification. Expectancy ran high and joyful song 
filled the air when the great service began. This high 
spirit and enthusiasm were maintained to the very end. 

Official welcomes were abundant, warm-hearted, and 
true. At the opening service itself those representing 
the interests of the Church extended their greetings. 
J. H. Reble, D:D., president of the Canada Synod, spoke 
first; Mr. Ralph Buschert, president of the Luther 
League of the Canada Synod, was the mouthpiece of the 
entertaining League; and Mr. John H. Lauman, the 
father of the Canada convention idea and chairman of 
the General Convention Committee, welcomed the dele- 
gates and visitors on behalf of those who had worked 
hard and long to make it all possible. An appropriate 
response was made by the president of the Luther 
League of America, Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger. 

To aid the delegates and visitors in becoming better 
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Distance No Barrier 
Luther Leaguers Throng Kitchener, Canada 


10,000 Hear President Knubel and Dr. Foelsch 
By WILLIAM J. DUCKER ~ 


acquainted with each other and their hosts a reception 
was held in beautiful Victoria Park, Kitchener. At that 
time representatives of the Province of Ontario and the 
cities of Kitchener and Waterloo extended greetings. 


The Convention Theme 

A great theme, “Always Christ’s Way,” was worked 
out in the sermons and addresses by the speakers 
throughout the five days. Speaking on the subject, 
“Christ the Way to God,” the Canadian-born Dr. A. A. 
Zinck, Milwaukee, Wis., in the opening message struck 
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OFFICERS OF LUTHER LEAGUE 


Alvin H. Schaediger, Weehawken, N. J., president; John H. Lauman, 
Kitchener, Ontario, first vice-president; Ruth Blackburn, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recording secretary; Howard L. Logan, Glendale, Calif., 
second vice-president; William H. Patrick, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa., treasurer 


the keynote of the convention with resounding vigor. 
Friday night was Missionary Night with the Rev. Wynne 
C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C., delivering an inspiring mes- 
sage on the theme, “Christ the Way for All.” Against 
the background of a concert by the Waterloo Musical 
Society Band and beneath the star-lit canopy of heaven, 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, Washington, D. C., delivered a 
sermon on the subject, “Building the New World Christ’s 
Way,” in his customary graphic and gripping style to a 
visible audience of some 10,000 or more persons in 
Waterloo Park. The last of the great evening messages 
was brought by E. Martin Grove, D.D., Harrisburg, Pa., 
on the topic, “Walking the Christ Way,” at the final 
service of consecration and installation July 7. All these 
services were broadcast over Kitchener’s CKCR. 


Heard Coast to Coast 


A huge Lutheran Rally was held in Waterloo Park 
Sunday afternoon. An audience estimated at upwards 
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of 10,000 was in attendance to hear the message of the 
highest official of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, Dr. Frederick H. Knubel. President Knubel spoke 
on the subject, “Youth and the Beatitudes.” His address 
was broadcast from coast to coast throughout Canada as 
one in the Canadian Broadcasting Company’s “Church 
of the Air” series. The entire service was carried by the 
local station. A feature of this service was the singing 
of festival music by 200 voices recruited from the choirs 
of the Lutheran churches in the host cities. 

- The convention was privileged to hear Dr. Knubel 
again at the business session Monday morning. At that 
time the president of the Church spoke on the subject, 
“Character Through Joy,” in which, briefly but point- 
edly, he set forth how the church fits into the life of 
youth and what purpose it fulfills on their behalf. He was 
an attentive hearer throughout the remainder of the 
day’s sessions. 


“Quiet Moments” 
The spirit of devotion properly pervades the program 
of the Luther League. The sessions of its biennial con- 


| vention are no exception. Each of the daytime sessions, 


save one, was brought to a fitting close by a period of 
devotion programmed “Quiet Moments.” The chaplain, 
the Rev. Frank H. Clutz, Philadelphia, Pa., conducted 
these periods of prayer and meditation with singular 
skill. The following were the themes developed at the 
successive sessions: “Christ of the Upward Way,” 
“Choosing the Christ’s Way,” “The Christ’s Way of Fel- 
lewship,” “The Christ’s Way of Service.” 

A Fellowship Sing, under the direction of the Rev. 
Ralph C. Robinson, Spring Grove, Pa., came at each of 
the morning services just before the convention 
adjourned to assemble again in smaller groups for dis- 
cussion of miscellaneous subjects of importance to the 
organization’s life and to the individual youth’s life. 


Discussion Groups 

There were nine discussion groups to which the dele- 
gates were cordially invited according to their particular 
interest. The subjects and their respective leaders fol- 
low: “Educational Methods and~ Procedures,” Mrs. 
Charles A. Davis, educational secretary; ‘Missionary 
Methods and Projects,”’ Miss Irene Sox, chairman, Mis- 
sionary Committee; “Life Service Methods and Proj- 
ects,” the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, chairman, Life Service 
Committee; “Intermediate Leadership Problems,” by the 
Rev. William J. Ducker, associate secretary; “Youth and 
the Word,” C. P. Harry, D.D., chairman, Literature 
Committee; “Youth and Stewardship,” the Rev. Henry 
M. Wertz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Youth and Evangelism,” 


la? | the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, Arlington, Va.; “Youth and 


Moral Problems,” the Rev. James A. Rikard, Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada; “Youth and the Use of Church Music,” 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, Spring Grove, Pa. 

The need for a special group, “Pastors and the Luther 
League,” though not programmed in advance, was soon 
sensed, and President Schaediger called it together and 
presided over it. 


Of Missionary Interest 

In addition to the Discussion Group held daily and 
the impressive festivities of Missionary Night, there 
were messages from two missionaries from distant lands. 
The first was a “Message from Africa,” by Mrs. J. W. 
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Miller, on furlough from Africa; the second, a “Message 
from India,” by Dr. J. Roy Strock, on furlough from 
India. Each of these enthusiastic representatives of the 
missionary enterprise thrilled the convention with their 
happy presentation of the work of our Church in these 
lands and the part which the youth of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America have played through their 
making possible the Boys’ Boarding School in interior 
Liberia, and their erecting the administration building 
of the Andhra Christian College, Guntur, India. 

The festivities of Missionary Night included the formal 
presentation of a check for $10,000 to the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica as the token of the successful completion of the en- 
terprise begun in July 1939. Miss Irene Sox, missionary 
chairman for 1939-1941, made the presentation, and Mr. 
George R. Weitzel, treasurer of the Foreign Board, ac- 
cepted the same and made a fitting response. 


New Mission Project 

“What will be our missionary project for the next 
biennium?” was a question frequently asked when 
groups of delegates gathered for conversation between 
sessions. The answer was given Saturday morning, 
when the Executive Committee submitted its recom- 
mendation to the convention after carefully considering 
the projects submitted by two of the Boards of the 
Church. The convention itself, after hearing Dr. J. Roy 
Strock on the subject, unanimously voted to adopt India 
as the place for the investment of its missionary gifts 
during the new biennium. This will be the Luther 
League’s gift to the celebration of the centenary of our 
great India Mission at a time when the Church and each 
of her auxiliaries seek to make this event memorable. 
A minimum of $10,000 will be raised for the enlarge- 
ment of the equipment of the important Luthergiri Sem- 
inary, Rajahmundry, India. The future of the Church 
in every part of the world depends upon thoroughly 
prepared, well-trained ministers of the Gospel. What- 
ever the future may hold, the Church cannot get along 
without a competent, consecrated native ministry. As it 
has done for Japan—the wisdom of which has been 
proven by the subsequent course of events—so now the 
Luther League of America will do the same for India to 
insure the future of the Christian Church there. 


Intermediate Emphasis 

In line with the policy previously followed and har- 
monizing with the desire of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica to emphasize the importance of its work with Inter- 
mediates, a special session for Intermediates—recruited 
from the convention cities—and their leaders was held 
Friday morning at St. Mark’s Church, Kitchener. The 
address was given by the Rev. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
Washington, D. C., who spoke on the subject, “His Way 
for Mine.” The writer presided and the pastor loci, the 
Rev. A. G. Jacobi, received the offering and pronounced 
the benediction. Greetings were extended by Miss Edith 
Stager, chairman, Intermediate Committee, Canada 
Convention Committee. 

Other parts in the program were taken by the Inter- 
mediates themselves. A pageant, “O Christians Leagued 
Together,” was impressively presented by the Inter- 
mediates of St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, under the 
direction of Dr. Ulrich Leupold, assistant pastor. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Dunmore’s Broken Treaty 


Virginia Governor’s Agreement With Indians 


Brought Only Temporary Peace 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


NUMBER IV IN TRAILS AND TREKS WESTWARD 


Here was a triangle on the Pickaway Plains. At one 
corner, the Chillicothe of the Shawnees, at another, 
Camp Charlotte, the wilderness fortress of the royal 
governor of Virginia, and at the third, the bivouac of 
the wild men from the Valley of Virginia. Between the 
people at the first two corners there was understanding; 
between them and the men at the third corner, enmity. 

Involved in that triangle was a considerable part of 
the future of Lutheranism in America. But that was a 
point nobody saw. It was like a fruit bud in a blizzard. 
Only the times to come and changing conditions could 
make it count for anything. 

The wild men from the Valley of Virginia had come 
on, thundering against the royal governor of their prov- 
ince for failing to keep his rendezvous with them at the 
mouth of the Kanawha, thus leaving them to fight it 
out alone with the warriors which the Earl of Dunmore 
had come to subdue. They were thundering, too, for 
vengeance upon the metropolis of the Shawnees. They 
were ready to attack the Shawnees, and the royal gov- 
ernor, too. 

The Earl of Dunmore had a furious afternoon out on 
the Pickaway Plains then; he had to make peace 
quickly, and he had to make it with infuriated men who 
were—at least nominally—under his own command. In 
the end, he got them to halt where they were, and he 
got them minded to turn back to Virginia the next day. 

But there were some things he could not do. He could 
not prevent the men from the Valley from looking about 
them and thinking. They could, without the canny 
Scot’s permission, look at a part of the Pickaway Plains 
—lush prairies, and great tall groves of trees gleaming 
with autumnal glory, clear springs feeding calm brooks 
that wandered by kinnickkinnick willows and wide 
spreading white-branched sycamores—and every man 
among them was bred and reared land hungry. 

So they went homeward to the Valley, frustrated and 
resolved. The Pickaway Plains were going to waste, 
and Dunmore’s peace outraged them. Dunmore had 
made a settlement with the Indians that did credit to 
him: it was sensible and practical from the point of 
view of his responsibility as royal governor. Thence- 
forth the Virginian side of the Ohio was to be white 
man’s land, and no Indian belonged there. The other 
side was to be Indian country forever, and no white man 
belonged there—and not a square foot of it could be- 
come white property. 

Adding up all the elements of the situation, the total 
meant that for each and every land-hungry and rebel- 
lious family in the Valley, Dunmore’s peace was null 
and void. Land hunger on one end, and the Pickaway 
Plains on the other, made it so. Why pay the British 
aristocracy for land in the Valley, when on the Picka- 
way Plains even richer soil awaited taking for nothing? 

And so, when the American Revolution flamed, when 
Pastor John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg laid aside his 


clerical gown for the uniform -of an officer in Wash- 
ington’s army and men of his parish flocked to enlist in 
his battalion, many a man had his own definition of the 
tyranny against which he wanted to fight. For nearly 
a year and a half they had been hearing about the 
Pickaway Plains going to waste under the occupancy 


Pastor Peter Muhlenberg Lays Aside Clerical Robe for 
Officer’s Uniform 


of mere Indians, and tyranny was making them stay east 
of the Ohio and pay aristocrats in Britain for living 
room there. 

Perhaps Pastor Muhlenberg of Woodstock, Virginia, 
was not much concerned about the Pickaway Plains 
right then. But the word Pickaway must certainly have 
come to his ears, sticking in his mind so firmly that he 
must have passed it on to his children. “Our land in 
Pickaway,” the Muhlenbergs must have been saying in 
later years, oftener than just now and then. 

For the Muhlenbergs got land upon the middle 


a (Continued on page 19) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


You Should know that Florida is trying its hand at 
producing a number of things formerly left in foreign 
hands. These are endive, usually imported from France 
and Belgium; tomato paste, largely contributed by Italy; 
sage for seasoning, brought in quantity from Greece; 
paprika, once largely supplied from the Balkan states; 
spinach seed, which Japan chiefly monopolized; teasel 
burrs, France’s particular contribution to the. wool- 
combing trade. Something more could be done to de- 
velop the tung trees in the South, where they have 
already been started. Last year the U. S. A. imported 
100,000,000 pounds of tung nuts, and raised 5,000,000 
pounds in the southern states. This very special product 
of China and Japan is an important item in our varnish 
trade, especially for our South with its plentiful supply 
of resin for the manufacture of varnish. Our Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that the unsettled conditions 
in the Far East have seriously reduced the stock of tung 
| nuts available, and may cut it off entirely. The present 

- amount obtainable in Hong Kong, April 1941 was 392 
tons as compared with 4,630 tons in April 1940. All these 
commodities offer special opportunities for unused 
ground in favorable localities, some of them even upon 
small plots. Here is room for enterprise, adaptation and 
patience. 


Hitler’s Drive toward the Ukraine emphasizes the 
_ significance of the advice issued by the Fuehrer’s own 
paper shortly before the Russian grand tour began. The 
Nazi official daily, Voelkischer Beobachter, advised the 
German people to “butter their bread with daisies,” 
saying, “This wild flower has more vitamin C, more 
health-giving minerals and more nourishing salts than 
most domestic vegetables.” It also urged housewives to 
spend their Sundays gathering other wild plants as well 
—chickweed, nettles, dandelions, butterburrs and case- 
weeds for use in war-time soups, gravies and vegetable 
dishes.” The Germans have a proverb: Man is what 
he eats. If the advice of the Voelkischer Beobachter is 
fellowed, will those who partake become daisies and 
dandelions, or just nettles and chickweed? 


The Catechism recently issued by the Gottglaubige 
(Godbelievers) movement in Germany is worth noticing 
because of its touch upon items vital to Christian faith. 
(1) Its doctrine of “Divinity” is based upon the “ex- 
istence of our people.” The individual dies, but “a peo- 
ple is eternal according to human judgments. Its eter- 
nity is derived from its blood stream,” in which “is 
contained the mysterious force from which new life con- 
tinually develops. This Force that gives Life is the 
Divinity.” The idea is neither new nor profound, and 
obviously rises in this case from a worshipful reverence 
for the perfection of the Aryan blood stream. The 
naturalistic origin of this “divinity” is also attested by 
its derivation from “the existence of nature and the evo- 
lution of life,’ and the ordered manifestations of the 
universe. (2) An authoritative “moral law” is “the 
voice of our blood, and the blood (Aryan) being the 
seat of the divine source of life, the voice is a divine 
voice.” (3) Christianity is dismissed by the assertion 


that the Gottglaubige have a religious belief that has no 
need of that of other peoples, particularly the Jews. 
The pattern followed in this case is the same wherever 
totalitarianism holds sway with its all-inclusive self- 
sufficiency. The Quislingites in Norway, representing 
two per cent of the population, have begun a revival 
of Nordic paganism, instituting a ritual studded with 
tales of pagan history and Scandinavian sagas. For those 
who are reluctant to go so far a program is in process 
to organize an emasculated “church” to be devoted to 
“God, Quisling and the Fatherland.” 


Ireland has decreed that a double harvest of peat is 
to be produced this year. This humble, smoky fuel must 
do duty this coming winter for the coal that cannot come 
because of the dangers of sea traffic and the enlarged 
demands elsewhere. The peat supply is plentiful, for 
Ireland is 15 per cent peat bog; but its preparation is 
laborious. Usually a three-man job, one cuts it into ‘sods,’ 
another tosses the sods to a stacker, who must pile them 
in a particular way to dry. Later the peat must be re- 
stacked for the final drying in preparation for the winter 
burning. Peat is a poor fuel, being only a little way 
along the path of nature’s process in the development 
of more highly concentrated coal. Nevertheless it is far 
better than no fuel at all, the unhappy fate of many of 
the countries of Europe for this coming winter. Ireland 
is fortunate. 


The Orthodox Church, in its many national branches, 
has often been reproached for its subservience to the 
political powers of the lands in which it held religious 
authority. Nevertheless, in times of crisis, these respec- 
tive organizations have been credited with a certain 
crude but tenacious loyalty to the land and people of 
their location. It is said “in times when political free- 
dom is destroyed, it (the Orthodox Church) becomes a 
remarkable residuary legatee of the destroyed nation.” 
This characteristic has recently been displayed in sev- 
eral striking illustrations. In Yugoslavia, the Patriarch 
Gavrilo exercised such influence upon the enthronement 
and subsequent actions of young King Alexander that 
when the Nazis overwhelmed the land they were con- 
strained to imprison the Patriarch. Yet now this im- 
prisonment embarrasses the conqueror in securing the 
goodwill of the people. In Greece, the new Nazi-dom- 
inated government was unable to get any responsible 
official of the Greek hierarchy to administer the oath, 
and was finally forced to fall back upon the ministra- 
tions of an obscure Archimandrite. More recently 
(June 26) the acting Primate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the Patriarch Sergei, left a sick bed to conduct 
High Mass in Moscow, at which time he called upon the 
Russian people to unite in a common cause against the 
nation’s invaders. Said the Patriarch: “The Church has 
elways shared the nation’s fate, carried its burdens and 
cherished its successes. It won’t desert the nation now.” 
He also declaréd that the Church’s services would be 
coriducted in the same manner as they were during 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. “The same texts and 
prayers will be used.” 
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Ourselves 


Among 


The Last Long Mile 


Funny how we find ourselves humming old songs of 
the last war, isn’t it? I guess it is because we are think- 
ing again in terms of making the world safe for democ- 
racy, and our minds keep turning to those boys who 
thought they had done it. 

They may have been good fighters, those boys. I 
would be no judge of that. But I know they could sing, 
because I have heard them. I have only to close my eyes 
and I am in the Red Cross recreation room at Walter 
Reed Hospital. It is movie night and the boys are watch- 
ing one of the silent films which we thought so wonder- 
ful in those days. “End of Reel One” flickers on the 
screen, the lights come on, and the pianist swings into 
“Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip.” The boys shout till 
the walls of the frame building seem to shake. We don’t 
care much for “The Long, Long Trail,” since for most of 
this particular group of boys it is too long to be amusing. 
They prefer “The Last Long Mile” since it takes them 
back to days when they had a different form of unpleas- 
antness to stand, and they stood it by laughing at it. 

You remember the song, of course, about its not being 
those socks of Sister’s that raise the blooming blisters, 
but the last, long mile. A little hard on poor Sister, who 
had already come in for her share of ribbing for “sewing 
shirts for soldiers,” but all too true. With the whole 
march ahead, it was possible to keep going. But when 
you were within a mile of rest and food, how long it 
seemed! 

Of course, I don’t know about that from experience. 
J am guessing that that is the way it must have seemed, 
since that is how it seems in everyday living. It isn’t 
so hard to do the dishes, but the last details, washing 
out tea towels and dishpan, cleaning the sink, sweeping 
the floor—the finishing touches—seem endless. 

It is carrying things through to the end that seems 
so hard in church work, too. It may be easy to say, 
“Yes,” when one of the organizations asks you to do 
something, but how hard it is to keep it up week after 
week to the end of the task. And especially hard is that 
last mile. How much easier to land the whole thing 
back in the lap of the president of the organization. 
Even the pastor comes in for a share in finishing up the 
“last long miles” of those members who cannot continue 
steadfast to the end in small undertakings. 

Yet there are a good many who keep plugging right 
along, finishing up what they start. They may not be 
carrying a pack on their back or a Springfield on their 
shoulder, but they march along just the same. The Sun- 
day school teacher and the Children of the Church 
leader; the organist and the choir member; the member 
of the Missionary Society and of the Ladies’ Aid; the 
choir mother and the Altar Guild; the volunteer secre- 
tary and the librarian. When you start to list them, it 
does sound like an army—a rather noble army, too. 
Week after week they stick to the job. There are strag- 
glers, of course, who are finished off by that “last long 
mile.” The main column moves steadily forward. 

There are all sorts of people doing all sorts of things 
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for all sorts of reasons. To some, church work has be- 


come a sort of habit. Others finish because they are the © 


sort who finish what they start, no matter what it is. 
Some are spurred on by the approbation of the group. 
Others—the majority—are building a Kingdom—a king- 
dom that is not of this world. Its army is enlisted, not 
for the duration of an emergency, but forever. 


The Japanese Have 
The Right Idea 


WitH summer heat hanging like a veil about our 
heads, it is somewhat hard to breathe. Our houses seem 


smaller than they did six months ago. We fling the win- 


dows wide, and that helps a little. But not much. There 
is still that oppressive feeling in the air. We fling out 
our hands to try to get a deep breath. “Give me room!” 
And over goes our best vase or some other treasure. 

That is one thing that makes our home seem so small 
and stuffy. In the winter we were glad for a cozy little 
place where we could gather the possessions we love 
about us. We liked to have them where we could see 
them and touch them easily. Each one has meaning for 
us. They are inanimate friends that speak to us of many 
things. They share our memories. 

Even spring housecleaning does not lead us to reduce 
their number. As the windows go up and soft spring 
sunlight touches them they are more attractive than 
ever. We would not part with them for the world. 

But comes the torrid summer weather and we wish 
we had never seen half of them. Dusting them is not 
worth the effort. The house seems cluttered. We would 
like to, scrap the lot. 

Of course, only half our mind is thinking such un- 
pleasant thoughts. That is the way it usually is with 
minds. One half is thinking something hateful while the 
other half cries, “Shame on you!” So while one half of 
our mind is planning to make a bonfire or dump the 
whole works in the river, the other half knows how 
much our knicknacks count in making house a home. 
Usually it is the better half that wins. We may fuss and 
fume, but we end up by keeping everything in statu quo. 

The other day I got as far as gathering up a lot of 
things that were getting on my nerves. But no matter 
how irritated I felt with all these space consumers, I 
could not help handling them with loving care. I 
wrapped them carefully in paper and trotted them to the 
attic. For summertime at least, the Japanese have the 
right idea. 

In the Japanese living room there is an alcove. Its 
floor is raised slightly above the level of the living room. 
It serves as a sort of platform, or place of honor, where 
special family treasures can be displayed—one at a time. 
These treasures are kept in a storehouse and only taken 
cut when they are to be placed in the tokonoma as the 
place of honor is called. Thus the Japanese housekeeper 
can hoard to her heart’s content without having the vis- 
ible evidence in the road when summer heat says all 
housekeeping i is folly. The Japanese have the right idea. 
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... A Quiet Morning on the Porch 


Mrs. Lathrop Takes a Few Moments to Enjoy the View 


TuHE porch was so beautiful this morning that I hur- 
ried through my routine tasks and went out there to 
drink in the freshness and the blessed quiet. Mark and 
Joan had gone to Tommy’s, where a game of “Red and 
White” was scheduled. It looked as though I would 
have time to think my own thoughts for a while. 

Bordenville has never seemed so lovely as it does this 
year. I have liked it ever since we came here five years 
ago, but I had never thought of it as a beauty spot. It is 
not spectacular enough for that. There are thousands 
of towns just like it scattered all over the United States. 
Wide, tree-shaded streets; comfortable, well-painted 
houses with spacious lawns and old-fashioned flower 
beds; an overgrown village with a neighborly look. 

I suppose it seems unusually pretty this year in con- 


en trast with the rest of the world. With the cultivated 


splendor of European cities being demolished before our 
mind’s eye, the normal, almost humdrum attractiveness 
of a place like this seems so right. Every detail, each 
tree, each leaf, even a single blade of grass seems a gift 
we have not deserved. I could not help feeling that this 
is the way God wants all towns to look. Then I laughed 
at myself for being provincial. I settled down to admire 
the view and be grateful that my corner of the world is 
so fair. 

There is something soothing about gazing up into the 
branches of an elm. I could almost be poetic about it. 
The one directly before our house has a particularly up- 
lifting effect on me. It seems to embody that “cheer- 
fulness and confidence” which my husband tries to im- 
part to each of his catechetical classes. One boy called 
them the twins. “Faith, love and responsibility” were 
the triplets. 

A few robins were chirping lazily in the top of the 
elm. Near the church a bluejay screamed briefly. Other- 
wise all was still. 

Mercy! What was that? It sounded like a movie ver- 
sion of machine gun fire. I jumped two inches out of 
my chair. Just the people at the corner getting coal. I 
remembered that this neighbor had told my husband he 
‘was going to fill his cellar as full as it would go. He was 
going to beat the price rise. My husband was a bit 
amused by the man’s aggressive determination to suffer 
mo unnecessary discomfort. The children of this world 
are still wiser in their generation than the children of 
light, I guess. If the discomforts come, we can take a 
certain satisfaction from knowing we are in the same 
boat with the rest of the community. I only hope that 
will keep us warm when the winds begin to howl. 

“Old rags! Old iron!” The cry came as a fresh rift 
in the summer morning stillness. That same fellow with 
the same moth-eaten horse. It is practically a skeleton. 
How it keeps moving is a mystery. People may talk 
with regret of the vanishing horse, but at least you 
never have to feel sorry for’a truck. I had a very un- 
comfortable feeling that I ought to call the borough hall 
and have something done about the poor beast. But 
_ whenever I start to do anything of that sort I seem to 


get into the most awful messes. I decided to follow the 
line of least resistance and hope that one of the neigh- 
bors would do it instead. I would hate to be responsible 
for taking away the man’s source of livelihood. Per- 
haps I should feel sorrier for him than I do for the horse. 

I tried to recall what I had been thinking about before 
my mind turned to such unhappy channels. Then I 
caught sight of Mr. Milland coming down the street. I 
wondered whether he had heard from Art. So many of 
our boys in camp, and more going all the time. They 
leave a gap in the life of the congregation. But it is only 
temporary, I assured myself, smiling determinedly at 
Mr. Milland. I expected him to turn in at the parsonage 
walk, but he merely raised his hat and went on. He is 
beginning to show his age lately, I thought as I looked 
at his retreating figure. 

In the distance I heard the sound of approaching 
roller skates and bicycles. Mark and his crowd were 
back! They swarmed onto the porch. The silence van- 
ished. Mrs. Hartman was going to take the crowd swim- 
ming out at Johnsons Corners. They wanted sand- 
wiches and fruit. I hurried lunch together and sped 
them on their way. Mark promised to keep an eye on 
Joan, who was much puffed up at being included in the 
party. 

I returned to the porch, feeling slightly deflated. The 
quiet morning I had looked forward to was almost over. 
I tried to recapture my earlier mood. There was no use. 
The spell was broken. I got out my knitting. 

My needles were clicking almost angrily when I 
looked up to see my husband returning from his trip to 
the city. He dropped a bundle of road maps into my lap. 

“Have a look at those, my dear. I have been talking 
to the man at the automobile club and he thinks we 
ought to be able to make the trip east very comfortably 
in the time at our disposal. So if it suits you, we'll 
be off.” 

“Really? You mean it? I was only joking when we 
talked about it. I had no idea of going.” 

“Never joke with me, fair lady. I took you at your 
word. And it is not out of the question. Here, let me 
show you the maps.” We were soon lost in a maze of 
road maps and itinerary planning. 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Practice does make perfect, 
When we practice what is 
best. 
It increases, too, a defect 
That’s exercised with 
equal zest. 
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Sapree hie 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven. Matthew 6:9 


“My Father! cheering name! 
Oh, may I call Thee mine? 

Give me with humble hope to claim 
A portion so divine.”—Anon. 


For ye receive not the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear; but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba, Father. Romans 8: 15 


“He owns me for His child, 
I can no longer fear; 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And ‘Father, Abba, Father!’ cry.”—Charles Wesley 


The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God. Romans 8: 16 


“Thou strong Defense, Thou holy Light, 
Teach us to know our God aright, 
And call Him Father from the heart.”—Martin Luther 


Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art mine. Isaiah 43: 1 


“Our God our Father is, 
Our names are on His heart; 
We ever shall be His, 
He ne’er from us will part.”—Anon. 


For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. Romans 8: 14 


“Spirit of truth, be Thou 
In life and death our Guide; 
O Spirit of adoption, now 
May we be sanctified!” —James Montgomery 


Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. Psalm 103: 13 


“The pity of the Lord, 
To those who fear His name, 
Is such as tender parents feel; 
He knows our feeble frame.”—Isaac Watts 


It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish. 
Matthew 18: 14 


“No earthly father loves like Thee, 
No mother half so mild 
Bears and forbears, as Thou hast done 
With me, Thy sinful child.”—Frederick W. Faber 
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Carel OO ates 


A child on a ship, frightened by towering waves, ran 
screaming to his mother and buried his face in her lap. 
Nothing could calm the child until he looked up into his 
mother’s face; then fear fled. Only as we look away 
from what alarms us and behold in faith the face of our 
heavenly Father, committing ourselves prayerfully into 
His “everlasting arms,” will peace come and fear flee. 


“Da-da” and “Ma-ma’” are first syllables from the 
baby’s lips, and they linger through the years endear- 
ingly. So is the Aramaic “Ab-ba,” meaning “Pa-pa,” or 
“Father” in trusting child language. No matter how 
great the father, the child’s “Da-da” gains immediate 


attention. From the throne of the universe, our heavenly 
Father stoops low to hear His children when they trust- 


ingly call Him, “Abba, Father!” 


An African boy was torn from the arms of his parents 
and sold into slavery. Years passed. One day in Amer- 
ica that child, grown to manhood and free, felt a strange 
sensation as he saw an old negro hobbling into church. 
Something within told him, That is my father! The com- 
mon yearning of their spirits brought them together. 


Staggering one night in downtown New York, a 
drunkard heard a voice calling his name. Turning, no 
one seemed near. A hand grasped his as he held the 
trigger of his gun. It was the unseen presence of God’s 
Spirit, Who was speaking to his conscience and restrain- 
ing his hand from suicide. God calls us each by name, 
and His Spirit snatches us from sin and death. 


I know a blind man who wended his way in and out 
of traffic in a large city with uncanny ease. Night was to 
him as day. A guardian spirit seemed to direct each 
step. He always had a smile, and he sang cheerfully, 
“My heavenly Father watches over me.” All who “are 
led by the Spirit of God” have the inner assurance that 
“they are the sons of God.” 


The story of “My Sister and I’ is sung plaintively 
over the radio, reminding us of the sad condition of 
countless refugees, homeless and forsaken, in war- 
blighted lands. How many a parent bewails the plight 
of suffering children while they are powerless to help. 
Even “so the Lord pitieth,” but, unlike helpless parents, 
He is at all times able to deliver His own. 


A doting mother followed her wayward boy with 
pleadings to him and prayers to God, but he went the 
road to ruin. When the death sentence came, all seemed 
vain. Yet love won, and at the last hour he gave him- 
self in penitence to God. She could not restore life to 
his body, but the love of Christ gave peace and eternal 
life tochis soul. 
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| Contacting Deity 


“Ou, lend me wings, and I my God will seek 
Through every rolling sphere. 


“T’ll meet the comet in his fiery way, 

Stay Sirius on his road; 

I'll stop the hurrying night, the hastening day, 
To tell me—where is God? 

“For how should earthly dust presume to rise 

So daringly, sohigh? 

And how should dim and dying mortal eyes 
Bear splendors of the sky? 

I cannot bear them; but I feel and know 
That Thou art everywhere; 

And worms and worlds, the lofty and the low. 
All, all Thy power declare; 

All, all Thy love proclaim—Thy power and love, 
Obvious to every sense; 

And heard in all, around, beneath, above, 
In varied eloquence. 

I see Thee in the flower, I feel Thee still 
In every breath of air; 

I hear Thee in the music of the rill,— 
God! Thou art everywhere. 


“This is enough all sadness to control, 
All doubts and fears to chase; 
And to shed over my enraptured soul 
The rivers of Thy grace. 
To contemplate, enjoy, admire, adore, 
And send sweet thoughts towards heaven; 


“Bow down my reverent forehead in the dust, 
And in meek silence pray.” 


hoa—and | 


“O Tuovu eternal One! Whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight, 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! mighty One! 


“Thy Word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 


Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


“A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss: 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light, 
A glorious company of golden streams, 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright, 
Suns’ lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


“What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 


Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 


\e 


—Translated from Juan M. Valdez by John Bowring 


Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 


And what am I then? Heaven’s unnumbered hosts, 
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In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cipher brought 
Against infinity! Oh, what am I then? Nought! 


“Nought! yet the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! yet I live, and on hope’s pinions fly. 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 


“Though but an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hands! 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land! 


“The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost 
And the next step is spirit—Deity! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust! 
A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 


“Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 

Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 

Even to its souree—to Thee—its Author there.” 
Translated from Gabriel R. Derzhavin by John Bowring 


Our Father 


“LEAD us, heavenly Father, lead us 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea; 
Guard us, guide us, keep us, feed us, 
For we have no help but Thee; 
Yet possessing 
Every blessing, 
If our God our Father be.”—James Edmeston 


Paternal Care 


“THERE'S not a bird, with lonely nest 
In pathless wood or mountain crest, 
Nor meaner thing, which does not share, 
O God, in Thy paternal care! 


“In busy mart and crowded street, 
No less than in the still retreat, 
Thou, Lord, art near, our souls to bless 
With all a parent’s tenderness. 


“And every moment still doth bring 
Thy blessings on its loaded wing; 
Widely they spread through earth and sky, 
And last to all eternity!”—B. W. Noel 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WueNn time, place, and person articulate effectively, 
the situation is called an opportunity. Sometimes motion 
is a factor in the combination. There is, for example, the 
old proverb, “Time and tide wait for no man.” A very 
modern version of the same idea is the crude comment 
expressed concerning a European statesman by a rival: 
“He missed the boat.” 

The New Testament has a version that applies to 
man’s greatest of all opportunities, his eternal inher- 
itance. Of that it is written: “Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” The 
intent of the advice is a prompt answer to the call to 
believe. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Jesus warned 
against neglect by citing the petition of the rich man 
that a messenger might be sent to warn his surviving 
brethren about the pangs of hell and thus bring them 
to repent and escape the fate of Dives. The petition, as 
you will recall, was not approved. Dr. Ernest R. Mc- 
Cauley, Baltimore, Md., wrote in a recent parish bulletin 
a keen and practical comment on this incident in our 
Lord’s teaching. We quote. 

“Dives had a kind of concern, and devotion and rev- 
erence. He prayed for himself and his brothers to 
‘Father Abraham.’ But he soon learned that hell was a 
poor place in which to pray. Neither his money nor 
Abraham’s influence could ease the anguish or keep his 
brothers out. He prayed to the wrong person, at the 
wrong time, and from the wrong place. His prayers fell 
back helpless when they arose from hades. At last he 
had learned that ‘life is the time to serve the Lord, and 
to insure the great reward.’ He learned that love in the 
life he had left was the only currency that passes in the 
next world. Poor rich man! What a pitiful paradox.” 


A FAR-FLUNG ENTERPRISE 

Ir is quite in order that THe LUTHERAN should devote 
several pages in this issue to the work done by army 
chaplains, now that the call to expand military service 
has taken men by the hundreds of thousands from their 
communities and their places of worship. We confess 
that the scope of the service is considerably greater than 
we anticipated. We thought of one issue as sufficient 
to indicate the character of activities in the army, in the 
navy, and in the social programs where the churches 
will co-operate in community enterprises at U. S. O. 
centers, but we have found it necessary to devote all 
the space available in this issue to chaplains at service 
in the forts, cantonments, and camps in which military 
training is the national government’s exclusive objective. 
Plans to obtain information about religious influences in 
the navy are in process of completion and the accom- 
plishments in civilian recreation services for soldiers and 
sailors outside military reservations are also scheduled 
for description. 

One phase of the situation cannot be overemphasized, 
and that is the convincing seriousness of the federal 
authorities that the churches shall have freedom “to 
follow their men” to the greatest extent possible without 
conflict with military regulations and purposes. Places 
of meeting, ecclesiastical equipment for worship, provi- 
sion of places of private conference by chaplains with 


men seeking advice, and even arrangements whereby 
denominations can maintain connections with chaplains 
ordained by them are, or soon will be, available. 

An analysis of all these advantages leads to the con- 
clusion that much is expected by the government of the 
spiritual corps in the nation’s military forces. It is up 
to the chaplains, by and with the support of their 


churches, to realize the expectations indicated for their 


performance. The program is not an easy one. The 
maintenance of spiritual activities is greatly handi- 
capped in an environment where preparation to defend 
one’s country by resort to arms is the main and dominant 
purpose of every day’s exercises. 


THE ORIGINAL OF CHAPLAIN 

Tue title chaplain is often applied to persons who are 
chosen to lead the devotions of organizations entirely 
disconnected with military_ affairs. 
found the term in the reports to THE LuTHERAN of con- 
ferences of clergymen and of conventions of church 
auxiliaries, where an individual was named as serving 
as chaplain: In many secular societies, among them 
lodges, an office of chaplain has considerable prom- 
inence. 

We consulted a dictionary to learn the significance of 
the word and its origin. As one would expect, the term 
chaplain is a derivative which meant originally a clergy- 
man serving a chapel. A chapel, as so used, was a place 
of worship of lesser dignity than a cathedral which has 
superior dignity by the inclusion of a cathedra, a chair 
for a bishop’s use, in its chancel furnishings. This dis- 
tinctive provision for the bishop’s functioning and not a 


style of architecture entitles the building to rate as a 


cathedral. 

The Century Dictionary’s formal definition of a chapel 
reads: “A subordinate place of worship forming an ad- 
dition to or a part of a large church or cathedral, but 
separately dedicated and devoted to special services. 

Usage has made the word special elastic in its applica- 
tions, the dictionary continues. It is the proper title 
under which to refer to “a place of worship connected 
with a royal palace, a private house, or a corporation. 
An Anglican church, usually small, anywhere on the 
continent of Europe. A place of worship used by non- 
conformists in England, a meeting house.” 

The word thus defined is given a curious ancestry and 
some odd relatives. In the Middle Age Latin its form 
was capella, and it could be a sanctuary for relics, a 
canopy, or a hood. “Traditionally, capella was the sanc- 
tuary in which was preserved the cappa or hat of St. 
Martin. Through the head covering function the term 
had linguistic relatives like chapeau, a plumed hat, 
chapel-de-fer, an iron skull cap. At first sight we 
thought the now nearly extinct remnant of convention 
and propriety, the chaperon, was a cousin or at least a 
step-relative of chaplain. This is not the case, though 
chaperon is a descendant of chape, which meant a hood. 

Before dismissing this subject, we desire to remark 
that the term chaplain as it refers to clergymen re- 
leased by our Lutheran churches for service in the army 
and navy does not, to the best of our knowledge, cover 
any relics. Those we have met are distinguished by 
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energy, zeal, and consecration to a form of ministry, not 
less difficult because it is expected to be of limited 
continuance. 


'*NEXT SUNDAY’S AFFAIRS” 

Our personal approval of moving picture processes is 
not enhanced by the time and attention given to fore- 
casting future films, but we have been told on good 
authority that these “pre-views” are more effective than 
any other form of advertising. Just why the superlatives 
of praise which are a part of the announcement of prac- 
tically every coming film should be so convincing, we do 
not undertake to explain beyond the observation that 
there is some peculiar mental satisfaction in knowing 
what is coming, even though it has a minimum of im- 
portance. 

A somewhat similar psychological reaction probably 
accounts for the forecasts of coming articles by certain 
magazines, Colliers among them, and to some degree by 
most secular journals. There must be something more 
than the satisfaction of curiosity in the “pull” of these 
pre-announcements. We suggest that foreknowledge 
induces a subtle attitude of partnership which business 
enterprises have learned how to employ in behalf, of 
their projects. Why not? 

The criticism of “too much time” given to announce- 


ments need not occur, if the pastor omits extended ref- 


erences to regular meetings and studies how to put his 
forecasts into penetrating, persuasive statements. In 
many instances other parts of the period of worship 
should be condensed to the advantage of the parish- 
ioners. In our United Lutheran Church our Calendar 
of Causes would seem to require “pre-views” and since 
the agencies for each supply pastors with material for 
such advance announcements, it seems a pity not to test 
a method evidently favored by business administration. 
Tue LUTHERAN suggests inauguration of some such 
policy beginning with Parish Education Month; that is, 
with next September. 


DUNMORE’S BROKEN TREATY 
(Continued from page 12) 


reaches of the Pickaway Plains, west of the Scioto River, 
where the pioneer geographers called the country “the 
Darby Plains.” And not land alone, but a region where 
the name Muhlenberg remains fixed today. Whoever will 
consult a township map of the state of Ohio can find in 
Pickaway County the township of Muhlenberg. How 
did the name get there? 

General John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, as a Vir- 
ginia officer, was entitled to a considerable share in the 
Virginia Military Survey in Ohio, reserved by Virginia 
for the pay of her Revolutionary soldiers, between the 
Ohio and two of its northern tributaries, the Scioto and 
the Little Miami. For the holders of the land warrants, 
Colonel Nathaniel Massie, of Goochland County, Vir- 
ginia, made surveys, venturing deep into the blizzard- 
bound land of hostile Indians in midwinters, running 
lines and blazing trees, and writing out descriptions of 
the boundaries for legal record. 

And then, when Ohio was a young state, young 
Francis Muhlenberg, great-grandson of Conrad Weiser, 
_ grandson of the Patriarch, and son of the General, came 


te 
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there, proprietor of the estate. He sold some of the 
lands to settlers, prospered, and became one of the lead- 
ing citizens of the region—member of Congress from the 
district, squire of a great domain of prairie and wood- 
lands, a bachelor of substance to whom the daughters 
of the best pioneer families must have curtsied shyly. 
He was a great man there, but perhaps no romance grew 
out of those curtsies, for within a few years, unmarried, 
he passed from earth, and his grave is to be found in 
the fair maple grove that is the cemetery of the little 
city of Circleville, county seat of Pickaway County. 
When Conrad Weiser talked with his son-in-law, 


“Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, and heard plans for gath- 


ering scattered Lutherans in America under the shep- 
herding care of the synod Pastor Muhlenberg had 
founded, they might well have dismissed any thought of 
that synod having to reach across the mountains to keep 
pace with migrating Lutherans. 

And yet, by 1806, the Mother Synod was sending Paul 
Henkel over that trail, to minister to and report upon 
Lutherans who had passed that way, and settled—even 
beyond its end. 


FOR MOTHERS AND HOUSEHOLDS 
(Continued from page 5) 


will use the means God has given for the uplift of man- 
kind as well as his own material needs, because it is 
God’s will. As children of God we shall not waste our 
time and our money. God will call each one of us to 
account for what He has given to us. 

It is my conviction that, when a child is taught God’s 
will in using time and money, as his talents unfold he 
will use them for the extension of God’s Kingdom. 

With a little imagination one can easily see what 
stewardship thus taught will accomplish. Children will 
recognize God as the owner of all and themselves as 
stewards of what God possesses. Property and money 
will be considered means for the achievement of a spir- 
itual end. The work of the church will be given primary 
consideration and sacrifice will be made in order that 
goals may be achieved. 

Expenditures will be made in the light of needs. It 
will not be a sacrifice to give up movies, candy, ice 
cream and various things which attract the eyes of chil- 
dren. The credit system practically does not exist, but 
the policy “pay as you go” determines expenditures. 
Thus there develops a feeling of dignity and security. 

In the school the child will assume responsibility fully 
aware that what was taught in the home is applicable 
in all phases of life. The teacher will sense a responsive- 
ness which makes for desirable school atmosphere. 
Likewise in the community, the neighbors will be aware 
of attitudes as “not like other children.” 

Children are more considerate in thinking of and 
choosing a life mate. Young men, knowing the training 
and experience of their mother and sisters, look for 
something similar in their girl friends. Girls, aware of 
the responsibilities assumed by their father and broth- 
ers, will demand that their boy friends have similar 
industry and initiative. 

Christian stewardship taught in the home by the 
mother has been tried and tested, and found to be of 
inestimable worth in the home, the school, the com- 
munity and the church. 
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Made to Believe 


James, the Brother of Our Lord, Converted to Faith in Christ 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
James 1: 17-22; 2: 14-17; 4: 13-17; 5: 12 
The Sunday School Lesson for August 10 


In this and three following issues of 
THE LUTHERAN, portions of the New 
Testament will be presented for the 
readers’ consideration of which four 
different men are the writers. James, 
Peter, John and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews are each given 
the opportunity to indicate through let- 
ters, which they wrote to the Chris- 
tians of their day, their conception of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The first of these, James, whom 
scholars have, with few exceptions, 
concluded is the brother of our Lord, 
is often charged with having a higher 
valuation on the practical conduct of 
the believer in Christ than on the con- 
sciousness of his faith. It is customary 
to refer to the fact that Luther de- 
scribed St. James’ letter as an epistle 
of straw. A passage often quoted as 
particularly unsatisfactory to him is the 
seventeenth verse, of the second chap- 
ter, “Even so faith, if it have not works, 
is dead in itself.” This did not appear 
consistent with the Gospel to Luther 
who had made faith alone the sole 
ground of justification. 


Difficult to Win 


Those who undertake an interpreta- 
tion of this epistle of St. James intro- 
duce it by referring to the connections 
of the man who is the writer. He was, 
first of all, of the household of Mary 
and Joseph. In that relationship he 
saw the beginnings of the ministry of 
Jesus but he saw them from the point 
of view of those relative to whom our 


Lord said, “A prophet is not without: 


honor save in his own country.” In 
the second place, he was the kind of 
Hebrew who knew only such contacts 
with the world as were made by him in 
Galilee as a humble fisherman, who as 
a devout Jew from time to time went 
to the Holy City for the celebration of 
the great feasts of the chosen people. 
It thus occurred that his contacts with 
them in their worship impressed him 
with the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
the heresy of the Sadducees and the 
infidelity of the Nationalists of his day. 
In each of those classes the members 
who were prominent posed as the ex- 
ponents of the most vital forms of 
Hebraism in Jesus’ day. The fallacy lay 
in the fact that they had views which 
passed as religion but which did not 
clearly dominate their conduct. The 
Pharisee, for instance, could give tithes 
of all he possessed. He could make long 


prayers in the market place and he 
could wear the broadest of phylacteries, 
but he would pass by the man who had 
fallen among thieves without any effort 
to take care of him. 


Practical Exhortations 


The Gospel commands action. One is 
permitted to use his imagination in es- 
timating the influence which Jesus had 
upon this pious Jew as the latter saw 
his ceaseless ministry to the needy who 
sought his help in pilgrimages through 
Palestine. It was literally the case, that 
with our Lord there were no distinc- 
tions of person except such as were 
made by those who camé into His pres- 
ence. Nor were there any obscure or 
double meanings in the declarations of 
truth which He taught to the disciples. 
His revelations were deeply impreg- 
nated with mysticism; this could not be 
otherwise since they brought to man 
from God that which man of himself 
could not learn. But they were always 
positive. There is no element of cas- 
uistry, no subtle “ifs” and “buts” in 
the teaching of our Lord. We can un- 
derstand why the common people said 
He taught as One having authority. 

There were finally such bestowal of 
grace as was given freely to all of the 
believers after Pentecost. Through pos- 
session of what literally is the power 
of God unto salvation, James and his 
brethren knew that the follower of 
Christ can perform that which is com- 
mitted into his hands for performance. 
He was assured that everyone who be- 
comes a follower of Christ is blessed 
with these peculiar gifts (the New 
Testament word is charismata) where- 
by he demonstrates his faith by his 
deeds. A fruitless faith was therefore 
beyond the realm of a true follower of 
Christ. He was wasting what God had 
given him. He was an unfaithful 
steward. 


Action to Express Faith 

With this background, we can under- 
stand how St. James, in writing to fel- 
low believers who had been dispersed 
from Jerusalem made deeds the acid 
test of actual living faith in Christ. His 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 4 to 10 


The Source of Good. James 1; 16-18. 
The Implanted Word. James 1: 19-21. 
Hearers and Doers. James 1: 22-27, 
. God Willing. James 4: 13-17. 
The Royal Law. James 2: 1-13. 
. The Test of Faith. James 2:¢f4-18. 
Wisdom and Her Fruits. James 3: 13-18. 


THE LUTHERAN © 


epistle abounds in declarations such as — 


this: “Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep one’s self unspotted from 
the world.” But the effort to detach 
this declaration so that 
nothing more than a moral or an ethical 
rule of action is to deal with St. James’ 
religious character as a human body 
would be tréated, were the arm, for 
example, taken from its connection 
with the body and then be expected to 
function alone. 
when he says, “Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, com- 
ing down from the Father of lights, 
with whom can be no variation neither 
shadow of turning.” This is just as clear 


in its doctrinal implications as is Paul’s © 


sentence, “Therefore being justified by 


it becomes. 


To this James refers © 


faith we have peace with God through ~ 


our Lord_Jesus Christ.” 


Inthe sécond chapter of the Epistle 


of James, one finds some definite direc- 
tions for the testing of real Christianity. 
James undertakes to separate wheat 
from chaff, so to speak, by evaluating 
the character of a person who can speak 
long and loud concerning what he be- 


lieves, but be hard-hearted and indif- — 


ferent to suffering even of those to 
whom he is related by ties of faith and 
kinship. He does not believe that there 
is any life in the heart of a Christian 
if the members of his body are barren 
of desire of mercy and good will. 


The Morrow’s Uncertainty 


One of the most practical of his ob- — 


servations rests upon the uncertainty 
of human life and the instability of 
human connections. People who claim 
that they are going to do this or that, 
journey or remain at home, buy or sell, 
deem themselves more important than 
they really are. No one knows what 
the morrow may bring to pass. It is 
they who have found our Lord, that 
have come to know that they can com- 
mit themselves into His hands and 
whatever may be in future store for 
them will be met by them with guid- 
ance and strength from on high. It is 
enough to use as one’s philosophy of 
life, “Thy will be done.” The nature 
of such service comes into view as the 
occasions for performances present 
themselves. 

In almost the last verse of the epistle 
there is a reference to pride—to the 
kind of pride that leads a believer in 
Christ to assume a form of boasting. 
He implies that he is so near the center 
of Divine planning that he can swear 
by heaven or earth or by some other 
symbol of a great power. It is not an 
abstract misuse of the name of Jesus to 
which James makes reference, but a 
connection between a course of action 
and higher powers that does not exist 
and should not be implied. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


How Can a Christian 


Help Non-Christians? 


Acts 8: 26-38 


Puiie was called to be a deacon. His 
business was to look after the welfare 
of the infant church. The apostles had 
all they could do with preaching and 
organizing congregations. Sometimes 
they had to make decisions as to relief 
needed without time to learn all the 
facts. The result was some jealousy 
and contention. Human nature has not 
changed, and every inner mission so- 


| ciety meets with this same problem. 
Some are thought to receive too much 


and others not enough. So it was the 
business of the deacons to take this 
load from the apostles’ shoulders. 
Administering relief, however, was 
not the limit of the responsibility of 
Philip. Every Christian was expected 
to be a winner of souls. Philip went to 
Samaria and was so successful in mak- 
ing disciples for His Master that Peter 
and John, the apostles, came to help 


_ him. Then suddenly God called Philip 
| to go to the desert. When we read of a 


desert in the Bible we are not to think 
of a great sandy waste but of an un- 
inhabited country. How strange Philip 


must have felt such a summons. In 


Samaria he was touching the lives of 


| many. What sense could there be to 


leaving a successful work to go into the 
desert? Philip, however, obeyed the 


ee call. ‘ 
The result was the winning of one 


man for Christ. That man became the 
first missionary to Africa, and probably 
is to be credited with the founding of 
the great North African church. Philip 
was not wasting time when he left the 


| crowd for the desert. He was showing 


the very first quality necessary when 
a Christian seeks to help non-Chris- 
tians. Why pray to God for light on 


| — the way we are to travel if we are not 
willing to follow His light? Why learn 


the principles by which one may be 
fairly certain what we should do with 
our lives, if we are not submissive to 


_ His will? Why secure a map with our 


route marked plainly in red, if we stub- 
bornly insist that the side roads are 
better? The first principle of helping 
others is the will to help, the desire to 
know God’s way and travel it. 


Alert for Opportunity 
We are not told that Philip was given 
any hint of the reason for his journey 


_ to the desert. He might well have said, 


“T know not where I am going, but well 
do I know my God.” He was not fol- 
lowing his reason but his faith. Even 
then he might have missed his oppor- 
tunity, as we miss them day after day. 
He could have found many reasons why 
he should not hail this great man with 
his rich garments and royal chariot. 
He was alert to see his opportunity. 
Here was a seeker after truth. This 
man was reading aloud from God’s 
word: the very passage Philip recog- 
nized to be a prophecy of Christ. So 
he ventured rebuff by volunteering to 
interpret the Bible to the stranger. 

All around us are non-Christians liv- 
ing in a Christian land, who deep with- 
in their hearts want to know the truth. 
The humble Christian will be surprised 
at the respectful attention he will re- 
ceive from strangers of all classes when 
he speaks to them of their religious 
needs. Men cover their inner confusion 
with a camouflage of careless indiffer- 
ence. World conditions today search 
men’s hearts and reveal spiritual needs. 


Prepared 


Of course Philip was prepared to 
help. As a welfare worker he knew 
what it meant to provide food against 
the day of hunger. He knew a better 
food, nourishment for the soul. This 
great prophecy of Isaiah was familiar 
to him. Philip had prepared his own 
soul for this opportunity. He had some- 
thing to offer that he had tried out in 
his own soul. We cannot give to others 
what we do not ourselves possess. If 
we would help our neighbors to a great 
faith, we must have a great faith. The 
best preparation for personal work with 
others is the surrender of one’s own 
soul to Christ. 


Persuasive 


Philip may have been an eloquent 
speaker, though we have no proof. 
More probably he won others by his 
earnestness and zeal. The best sales- 
men are not the smoothest talkers. Too 
much glibness repulses most intelligent 
buyers. The best workers in an every 
member visitation are not always the 
most talented. One can understand the 
failure of the visitor who remarked as 
he left the door of a home where 
everybody was out, “Thank goodness, 
we don’t have to make that call.” Men 
are not won to Christ nor to a greater 
loyalty to their church by such a spirit. 

Undoubtedly the success of Philip in 
Samaria was due to his gracious life, 
rather than to his golden tongue. He 
loved men, and somehow made them 


know it. With all his heart he wanted 
every man he met to know and accept 
his Lord. The church today would grow 
by leaps and bounds if it had a mem- 
bership like that. 


Christian Perspective 


The point from which Philip looked 
out upon his world was very close to 
Christ. He saw human needs and 
values with the eyes of his Lord. Our 
vision is too easily distorted by the 
standards of our world. What we shall 
eat and wear are still the important 
problems to us. We view the non- 
Christian world without much concern. 
If we were by the desert road we would 
see the dignitary from Ethiopia with a 
certain measure of envy in our hearts. 
What more could we wish? He was a 
high official in a great kingdom. He had 
luxury, leisure, and honor. Most of us 
would have looked upon the Pharisees 
in similar fashion. They were re- 
spected, religious, symbols of piety and 
success. On the contrary, we would 
have looked down our noses at men 
like Zacchaeus or Matthew, and the 
home of Mary and Martha would have 
been a very common dwelling. The 
eyes of the world do not see men as 
Jesus saw them. Philip did not see with 
worldly-wise eyes. He was too close to 
his Lord. 


Christian Perspective 


If we are to help non-Christians, we 
must also come very close to Christ, so 
close that we see men with His clear 
and kindly vision. We need Christian 
perspective. All around us are in- 
fluences directed against a truly Chris- 
tian judgment of human needs. Today 
the big thing in America is armament. 
America will fall as France fell, if she 
depends on armament to save her. Spir- 
itual strength is the only might that 
never will know defeat. This is a time 
when the Church must redouble her 
efforts to win men to Christ. The dea- 
cons of today, each member of Christ’s 
church, must play Philip to the mul- 
titude of non-Christian people in 
America and in the world. 

Will you join the order of Deacon 
Philip? It will demand obedience to 
God’s will, alertness to opportunity, 
preparation of your own soul, earnest 
desire for the souls of men and vision 
that will see human values as Christ 
saw them. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 10. 
Next topic, Why Should We Be Inter- 
ested in Church Work? 
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Personals 


The Rev. E. T. Beaver, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., has accepted a call to 
Grace Church, Laurel, Miss. Pastor 
Beaver is expected in his new parish 
August 1. The Rev. J. O. Glenn has 
been rendering splendid service at 
Laurel as supply pastor. 


The Rev. H. C. Castor of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been called to the pastorate 
of Second Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio, as successor to Dr. Carl A. 
Sundberg. 


Mr. Paul Close, a student at Western 
Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., is supply- 
ing the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, 
Valley Falls, Kan., during the summer. 


Juty 6 the Rev. W. Morgan Edwards 
preached his first sermon as pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, 54th St. and 
Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
church has been vacant since the res- 
ignation of Julius F. Seebach, D.D., 
Easter 1940. 

Mr. Edwards was a member of Grace 
Church, Johnstown, Pa.- He was grad- 
uated from Susquehanna University in 
1938, and recently from the Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, where he 
was president of the student body. 

Mr. Edwards married Miss Wilma L. 
Saul, a member of Mt. Zion Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Luther Memorial congregation is 
eager for pastoral leadership after a 
year’s vacancy in the pastorate, and a 
happy and successful pastorate is the 
prayer of members and friends. 


O. W. Ebright, D.D., of Emporia, 
Kan., left St. Mark’s Church July 1 in 
order to accept the superintendency of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. Dr. 
Ebright will be installed in this new 
office in September. 


As the first week of operation came 
to a close at Camps Miller and Hagan, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., church 
services were conducted at both camps 
by the Rev. Earl S. Erb, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Ministerium of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Mr. Erb was resident pastor at 
the camps during the preceding week, 
and through his vesper services and 
intimate contact with boys and coun- 
selors, he made a vital contribution to 
the religious program. 


Mr. Allen H. Fenner, graduate of 
Gettysburg Seminary in May, is sup- 
plying the Muhlenberg congregation, 
Harrisonburg, Va., during the summer. 


The Rev. Turner A. Graves has re- 
signed as pastor of the Rockingham 
Parish of the Synod of Virginia to ac- 
cept the call of the Orkney Springs 
Parish, effective July 1. 

The Rockingham Parish observed 
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Lutheran Chaplains 


Note: This directory does not contain a complete list of army camps and navy 
stations. It is a list of Lutheran chaplains and their stations, as of June 26, 1941. 


GEORGIA 

Camp Stewart, Hinesville, 214th C. Aun Gomer S. Rees—ULC 

Camp Wheeler, 8th Training Battalion... ..Herman J. Ch. Grimm—SMo 
Camp Wheeler, Inf. Replacement Center...........:.... Ernest A. Lack—AAug 
TENNESSEE 

Sire oN obeteS #5 A BG Ee a oy 0 = een Herbert Graening—AAM 
MISSISSIPPI 

Camp Shelby, 166th Inf., A. P.O. 37 occ John E. Braun—AAm 

‘Camp Shelby, 134th F. A., A. P.O. 37s J. Edward Marshall—ULC 


| Camp Shelby, Hdq. 138th F. A., 38th Div., 
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Mnehy OE SLAVS ON? epee ee en Karl Ferdin Trost—AAm 
Camp Shelby, 151st Inf., 38th Div. L. Herbert Wyandt—ULC 
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LOUISIANA 
Camp Claiborne, 135th Inf., 34th Div... Wm. C. Benson—ANL 


Camp Claiborne, 127th Inf., 32d Div....... 
Camp Claiborne, 164th Inf., A. P. O. 34. 
Camp Claiborne, 125th F. A., 34th Div....... 
Camp Livingston, 32d Div., 107th QM Reg.. 
Camp Livingston, 107th Engrs., 32d Div... 


.. Andrew J. Boe—ANL 

aes J. A. Fjelstad—ANL 

ae Burnis M. Rogness—ANL 

... Halbert J. Rasmussen—ANL 
es G. A. Schellhase—AAM 


amp Polky Sd Armored: Dive. siscicccdasednn cc John R. Bender—ULC 
U.S. Army Air Base, 21st Bombardment 
Wine NewsOrleans Airport... die. tusaniodeos Walter E. Dorre—SMo 
INDIANA 
lgeHt. Benj. Harrison, Hdq: 201st Inf.......c......Wm. P; Cline—ULC 
KENTUCKY 
BG KNOX ccsaikan wl, E, Espelien—ANL 


Ft. Knox, 27th F, A. Battalion (Armored)............ P. W. Hanshew—ULC 

Ft. Knox, 69th Armored Regt. (M) Elmer G. Schaertel—ULC 
Ft. Knox, 68th F. A. (Armored)... ...Osear W. Schoech—SMo 
Bowman Field, Air Base Hd. icccccccccccsccssscsnsesusnn Paul W. Schrope—ULC 


ILLINOIS 


Camp Grant, Medical Replacement Center... Luther G. Schliesser—SMo 
Bren rbe eels BOX LAB sacs ciithinnnctrrnetatte Martin Scharlemann—SMo 
Ft. Sheridan, 61st C. A.-A. A. Ellis U. Youngdahl—AAug 


VeYE)R ALLURE FG I PS Bertrand Jordan—AAm 
MICHIGAN 
(Eas 216 (0 bane ene ipso! a area 5 Otto A. Dieter—AAm 


ea C. F. Golisch—SMo 
ue Thomas Kermit Spande—ANL 


Oo SCARS en, 20 | Tae an ea 
Selfridge Field, Chaplains’ Office, Asst. to 


errs me NNN eI Tyree oo ana ticcccsrsanestensSichesastaos Donald G. Lee—ANL 
| MISSOURI 
SGC OAT A WV O0G oie ioc asshnccscntesnecstvatticnntsvnsistcinn Harold O. Bomhoff—AAm 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Hdq. E. R. T. C., Group VI....Norman B. Emch—AAm 
Pri PrCONaT WOO, Othe DIV. cccscccssniesennnsconsiontonncoth Elmer C. Harre—SMo 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Ist Inf., 6th Divine Arthur Carl Piepkorn—SMo 
KANSAS . 
Ft. Leavenworth, Chaplains’ Office o.com Herbert H. Stahnke—SMo 
_ ARKANSAS 
RESMUPPRODINSON SOU DiVsei.cs.cciedieactvenlsinutdannoaiuahs Fred N. Niermann—SMo 
Camp Robinson, 110th QM Regt., 35th Div............ J. H. Reents—AAm 
Camp Robinson, 138th Inf., 35th Div. Wm J. Reiss—SMo 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wt. Mead, Residence 25, Sturgis 0.000 M. E. Lohrmann—SMo 
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Homecoming Day June 29, with ser- 
mons by the Rev. D. W. Zipperer in 
the morning and Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
president of the Virginia Synod, in the 
afternoon. 

Pastor Graves thanks members of the 
Virginia Synod for their kindness to 
him and his family when his household 
goods were lost by fire at the parson- 
age May 25. 


The Rev. H. L. Greenawalt, who has 
faithfully served the Bethany-Smyrna 
Parish, Batesville, Ind., for the past 
eleven years, has accepted a call to the 
Rock Creek Parish, near Logansport, 
Ind. He was installed as pastor in 
Logansport July 6. 


W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor of 
St. John’s, Zanesville, submitted to an 
emergency appendix operation July 2. 
His condition is “as good as can be ex- 
pected,” according to a communication 
July 3. 


Ralph Harshman, D.D., is leaving 
First Church, Germantown, Ohio, to 
act as supply pastor of Gloria Dei 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
absence of the pastor, the Rev. Nelson 
A. Miller, who has been called into 
service by the National Lutheran 
Council in its work among service men. 
Pastor Miller has been assigned to 
Camp Peay, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


AFTER a successful pastorate of twelve 
years at First Church, Mishawaka, Ind., 
the Rev. F. C. Hurst has accepted a call 
to become pastor of First Church, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Mr. Hurst led his congregation from 
a struggling mission to self-support in 
five years. Since 1934 First Church, 
Mishawaka, has shown a steady and 
substantial growth. Work in Richmond 
will afford an opportunity for the same 
type of constructive work. 


The Rev. Charles L. Irwin of the 
Illinois Synod has accepted a call to the 
Louisville Parish, Louisville, Miss. Pas- 
tor Irwin had been engaged in special 
service in the Mississippi Synod for 
several months. 


June 14, 1941, Chaplain Gomer S. 
Rees became the instructor of the 
Chaplains’ School at Camp Stewart, 
Georgia, by order of Major-General 
William H. Wilson. The chaplains of 
the various regiments and separate 
battalions are attending. The course of 
instruction includes those _ subjects 
specifically related to the work of 
chaplains. Practical duties of a chap- 
lain and those general military sub- 
jects prescribed, such as military law 
and map reading. The school meets 
four mornings each week. 

Chaplain Rees is regimental chaplain 
of the 213th CA (AA) of Pennsylvania 
and the 214th CA (AA) of Georgia. 
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C. N. Swihart, D.D., of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., will supply the pulpit of 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
during the vacation of Dr. Andreas 
Bard in July and August. 

Recently this congregation received 
$500 from the estate of Mrs. Mary 
Hoover. This sum, with an additional 
$100, was paid on property indebted- 
ness. The debt resting on the church 
has now been reduced to $19,900. 


The Rev. George R. Whittecar, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Synod, is spend- 
ing a month, from July 8 to August 5, 
at Camp Nawakwa in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania. He is the guest of the 
Parish and Church School Board and 
is studying camp program and direc- 
tion at this outstanding camp of this 
Board of the United Lutheran Church. 


Debt Pressure Reduced 


For years St. Paul’s Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill, has been suffering under a 
crushing burden of indebtedness. It 
was impossible for the church to keep 
up its interest payments, let alone re- 
duce the principal. This situation has 
now been corrected. 

As a part of a refinancing and re- 
organization effort, a campaign for 
$15,000 was launched. The firm of 
Ward, Wells & Dreshman, through its 
staff representative, directed this ef- 
fort and in addition assisted in the re- 
financing and reorganization procedure. 
His management was very satisfactory 
to Pastor Charles W. Kegley and to 
those active in the effort to unburden 
the congregation, in so far as interest 
charges and indebtedness are con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Armin George Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod, says: “I am well 
pleased with the splendid victory that 
St. Paul’s Church of Evanston, IIl., has 
achieved under the leadership of the 
firm of Ward, Wells & Dreshman. It 
proves again that where there is a will 
—with good leadership—there is a 


” 


way. 


CAMP CROCKETT 

SPONSORED by the Rocky Mountain 
Synod’s Luther League and under syn- 
odical approval, Camp Crockett will be 
held August 8 to 10. This camp offers 
a splendid program for young people 
over seventeen years of age who are 
interested in organizational work of the 
Lutheran Church. There will be con- 
ferences on Luther League, Young 
Women’s Missionary Society, Parish 
Education, and Brotherhood work. 

For information address the Rev. 
William C. Conradi, 506 E. Abriendo 
Ave., Pueblo, Colorado. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Directory of Lutheran Chaplains 


TEXAS 
Ft. Sam Houston, Kelley Field, 2d Div., F. A.....Harold E. Berger—SMo 
Hig samubloustomsl0SdeAg Eats cere ce nee John F. Gaertner—SMo 
Ft. Sam Houston, Kelley Field, 2d Div., 

Z20debnen battalions nn ser ee Horace O. Johnson—ALF 


.Werner R. Saar—SMo 
.Victor C, Frank—SMo 


Camp Barkley, 45th Div., 180th Inf.. 
Camp Bowie 


Camp Bowie; With: QM Retin cee. nee Oliver Grotefend—AAm 
Camp Bowie, 8th Corps Special Troops, 
Oi ofa Bhi aber nto eee toes neem ene MN tae ania ytd Christian Lehne—AAm 


Herman H. Heuer—SMo 
fe DER AT is Di ae ete aaa hie nes era Julies H. Larson—AAug 
PA A Ns Sak Meee 6 Sea Sn a eee Herbert A. Rinard—ULC 


Ft. Bliss, Hdq. 7th Cav... 
Ft. Crockett 
Randolph Field 


OKLAHOMA 

Ft. Sill; Station HospitaliChaplain=...- 12.0, Karl A, Tubesing—SMo 
COLORADO 

Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denvev.................... Henry T. Braa—ANL 
WASHINGTON 


Camp Murray, 218th F. A., 41st Div. Ole K. Davidson—ANL 

Ft. Lewis, 15th Inf., 41st Div....ccc:. ...Martin L. Cook—SMo 

Ft. Lewis, Special Troops, 41st Dive Harry R. Gregerson—ANL 
Ft. Lewis, Post Chaplain... ...Norris R. Halverson—ANL 


Fi, Lewis, 163d Inf! (Rifle), A P.O. 41 ___Helmuth Reinke Aad 


Ft. Lewis, 163d Inf, 41st Divino c.c: ...Harold Siqueland—ANL 
Ft. Lewis, Hdq. 15th VAD Raats gated Meet ME ck Rs es fa Richard Tschirley—SMo 
U.S. Army Air Base, 54th Pursuit Group, 

TENOTGUL y ccetia tte Oe Steen Rear He our et een Herbert T. Neve—ULC 
IDAHO 
Ariniy cAtr Base O1SG cc ie hee ee tee ee, Walter D. Oberholtzer—ULC 
WYOMING 
Et eliranciswii Warren. .anccinst s.r C. O. Anderson—ANL 
OREGON 
Ft. Stevens, 18th Coast Artillery of Harbor 

Detense/of the Columbia... eee Edward A. Rein—AAm 
CALIFORNIA 
Camprilaan..2iiiithe@ Aa Aw Angie sot een eee H. M. Allison—ANL 


Ae Kenneth L. Ahl—SMo 
ee Alfred P. Pietrek—AAm 
oe Leo E. Rubel—SMo 


Camp Roberts, 17th Training Group... 
Camp Roberts, 12th Ret., F. A. R. T. C. 
Camprhoperts 2thels Aves. sees 


HORE oLSt MUA eco ete ln lc ave eRe E. J. Fleischer—SMo 
Presidio of San Francisco, 30th Inf., Reg. Chap...Delmar L. Dyreson—ULC 
HAWAII 


Schotlelduibanrackswe ars are eee e eee F. Herbert Moehlmann—ULC 
Schofield Barracks, 21st Inf. Brigade... J. H. August Borleis—ULC 


Woe Aaniy se eer erent 0 Soe fe, oe eee Alvin A. Katt—SMo 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

BIC SeA ria O Teeter oe Wes ne net La Sot aa ae ee Luther W. Evans—ULC 
Panamaw@ anale Zone tanvae ce ae ae ee John F, Daniels—SMo 
PUERTO RICO 

WO ALIN Se nest Ck cent eb ot eee ul ee Walter C. Daib—SMo 


Chas. L. Lack—ULC 
WES avAturaiy sere stat oe Elica ee ee C. Umhau Wolf—AAm 


NAVY 


U. S. S. Albemarle, c/o Postmaster, New 

PYOTIR MEN HaeY tpn eter: Bi ee Wm. F. Doscher (Res.) —ULC 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md... Paul W. J. Dickman—AAm 
Navyavard. Charleston; so: Crees nee eee Carl M. Sitler—AAm 
Great Lakes Training Station, Illinois 0000000... Hjalmar F. Hanson—ANL 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Sand Point, 

Seattle, Wash. . See ...Joseph F, Dreith—SMo 
Marine Base, San Diego, SCMifss... Emil H. Groth—AAm 
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U. S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif... 


U. S. S. Boise, c/o Postmaster, Long 


SRSA CS MAO TL mete EE che cite caplnstchcsnstsinstnial 


Destroyer Base, San Diego, Calif....... 


cee ee Otto D. Herrmann—SMo 


Rene ees Raymond C. Hohenstein—SMo 


..Hiverett P. Wuebbens—AAm 


Fourth Marines, M. C. E. F., Shanghai, China....Herbert R. Trump—AAm 


Naval Station, Tutuila, Samoa wu 


SETTING a new record in the number 
of course cards awarded, the Blue 
Ridge Summer School came to an end 
July 5. 522 certificates of credit which 
met the requirements of the Parish and 
Church School Board and of the In- 


ternational Council, were won at Blue 


Ridge, North Carolina, this year, being 
slightly in excess of that of last year. 

With a faculty of thirteen teachers 
of leadership training courses, a staff 
of seven lecturers and eight conference 
leaders, the leadership given the school 
this year was said by many to be of the 
highest excellence. 


- Faculty and Leaders 
Among the leaders of prominence 
were Dr. Edwin Moll, whose lectures 
on India drew capacity attendance; Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel of Rochester, 
N. Y., whose lectures on the book of 
The Revelation were particularly out- 
standing; Dr. H. Grady Davis of Chi- 
cago, Ill., who gave a challenging course 
to the pastors on “The Essential Tech- 
nique of Preaching”; Dr. Alvin E. Bell 
of Toledo, Ohio, who gave the inspira- 
tional evening lectures throughout the 
week. The Sunday preacher, morning 
and evening, was Dr. P. D. Brown of 
Salisbury, N. C. The speaker at the 
opening and closing sessions was Dr. 
S. White Rhyne, executive secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 


| who was also one of the faculty in- 
- structors. 
| served as chaplain and conducted im- 


Pastor Charles A. Phillips 


pressive family altar services at the 


Emil F. Redmann—AAm 


Blue Ridge Summer School 
Tops All Records 


By Watter C. Davis 


close of each day. A Brotherhood Rally 
was held Sunday afternoon and the 
speakers were Mr. Z. B. Trexler and 
Dr. H. Grady Davis. 

Prof. Paul Ensrud, who had charge 
of the music period, led the Newberry 
singers present at the assembly in many 
special musical numbers at various 
services. 

The recreational features were un- 
der the capable leadership of the Rev. 
F. W. Brandt, who kept us playing and 
sightseeing in the afternoons. 

At the closing service on Saturday 
Dean George H. Rhodes awarded the 
course cards to the 522 people who had 
met the requirements, the address be- 
ing made by Dr. S. White Rhyne. Dr. 
Walter M. Horton, of the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oberlin College, 
a visitor at the school, was introduced 
and told an interesting story of Pastor 
John F. Oberlin, Lutheran pastor in 
Alsace, for whom Oberlin College was 
named. Dr. Walter C. Davis, director 
of the school, presided, and announced 
that arrangements have been made for 


- holding the school next year July 4-11. 


Youth Predominated 

As in former years, the young peo- 
ple of the Church predominated, giving 
the assembly a spirit of buoyancy and 
good cheer. They also furnished the 


great majority of those receiving credit 
for work accomplished. The enrollment 
was 707 paid registrations with 251 
non-paid registrations, plus a number 
of visitors. This is considered quite 
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good in view of the conflict with the 
National Luther League Convention 
and of the ever tightening defense pro- 
gram, making leave of absence for 
workers difficult to secure. 

Much of the success of the school is 
due to the careful work of all members 
of the Joint Summer School Commit- 
tee. The Rev. Carl Caughman was the 
obliging registrar and the Rev. W. A. 
Reiser the careful treasurer. 


Comments Heard 


“You have here an unbeatable set- 
up.” 

“Our speakers this year seemed spe- 
cially forceful and helpful.” 

“Plenty of good Hollywood talent 
here.” 

“T have never seen a finer group of 
young people—alert, so willing to work, 
so ready to play.” 

“We gained new heights in our Bible 
studies.” 

“Blue Ridge is the example to which 
we point many times as being the kind 
of leadership training school the Church 
ought to have.” 

These were some of the words of 
praise spoken as we parted that last 
day to return to our homes. For a week 
the fine fellowship of this great com- 
pany had continued. We had enjoyed 
the invigorating mountain air and 
drawn in the peculiarly Christian at- 
mosphere of this home of summer as- 
semblies. From the colonial porch of 
Robert E. Lee Hall we had looked 
across the blue ridges toward Mt. 
Mitchell, at the ever changing scene, 
as the mountains and the clouds 
seemed to contend for mastery. We 
had the feeling our stay at Blue Ridge 
had been worth while and we were 
grateful for the divine protection and 
blessing. 


Wytheville, Va. Holy Trinity is listed 
among the progressive congregations 
that have provided additional Sunday 
school space. Pastor J. K. Cadwallader 
recently dedicated four new rooms as 
a part of the teaching equipment of the 
congregation. They are a part of the 
general improvement to the property 
costing about $1,500. 


Present at the Sunset Devotions, Leadership Training School, Blue Ridge, N. C. 
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Tue LUTHERAN GATHERING aT ISLAND Park, DayTon. 
Cuore Directors, R. C. WiLtson anpD RayMonpd KNUTSON 


Wings Ow abe Wha Valley 


2,000 LUTHERANS ATTEND CONVOCATION IN DAYTON 


In spite of the heat and threatening 
skies, nearly 2,000 Lutherans gathered 
before the Band Shell in one of the 
parks in Dayton, Ohio, for the second 
Lutheran Convocation sponsored by 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League, an or- 
ganization affiliated with the Miami 
Valley Inner Mission League. W. E. 
Schuette, D.D., president of the East- 
ern District of the American Lutheran 
Church, delivered the sermon, which 
was instantly recorded and broadcast 
over a Dayton station later in the eve- 
ning. A combined choir of nearly 200 
voices sang sacred anthems, and twenty 
or more pastors marched in the proces- 
sional. Members of some ninety United 
and American Lutheran Churches in 
the Miami Valley co-operated. 


Folks of the Miami Valley were the 
backbone of the fourth annual Lu- 
theran Assembly held at the Miami 
Valley Chautauqua Grounds, furnish- 
ing the majority of the 242 persons who 
registered for the four-day assembly. 
Mrs. C. E. Mumma of Dayton reviewed 
the Home Mission Book for the mis- 
sionary societies and the Rev. James 
Baldwin of Franklin served as chap- 
lain. Dr. H. C. Getter of Lewisburg, 
president of the Assembly, served as 
dean, and the Rev. C. H. Starkey of 
Miamisburg acted as registrar. 


The general canvass among the 
churches for Wittenberg College has 
been nearly completed in this area. 


By Cart A. Driscouu 


Outstanding among the congregations 
was St. Paul’s of Greenville, the Rev. 
C. C. Wessel pastor. After an every 
member canvass early in the campaign, 
the congregation underwrote a single 
pledge of $4,500, which represents a 
per communicant gift of $10.36. 

Another substantial gift was made 
by Elgar Weaver of Trinity Church, 
Brookville, the Rev. C. E. Moore pas- 
tor. It was through a previous gift of 
Mr. Weaver that the Weaver Obser- 
vatory was erected on the campus. 

The Dayton District Luther Leagues 
met in First Church June 22 for an 
indoor campers’ party planned by the 
host League to heighten interest in the 
new Boys’ Camp purchased by the 
Ohio Synod. The Luther League of 
Ohio at its Dayton convention a year 
ago, voted to assist in the purchase or 
equipping of a new, centrally located 
youth camp. Already the League of 
First Church has raised nearly $150. 


A New Congregation 

The organization date for the new 
Home Mission church in Dayton has 
been set for September, just one year 
from the time when the pastor, the 
Rev. John T. Keister, Jr., came to the 
field. An ideally located lot has been 
purchased, and the name, Church of 
Our Saviour, has been selected. There 
are seventy-six charter members. 


Over in Springfield, the laymen of 
Clark County are planrfng another 


lawn festival for our Oesterlen Or- 
phans’ Home, to be held on the Home 
grounds August 8. Each year this 


brings together several thousand Lu-_ 


therans and friends of the Home. 


Harvey Crowell, D.D., pastor of St. | 


Luke’s congregation, Springfield, and 
chairman of the Board of Oesterlen 


Home, suffered painful injuries in an — 
automobile accident June 15 when his — 


car was struck from the rear, and 
forced into a ditch, hitting a guard rail, 


He suffered from shock, and had three 


ribs broken and his right arm dis- 
located. 

The Rev. James Miller, pastor of 
North Riverdale Church, Dayton, sub- 
mitted to a major operation early in 
June, and is now resuming his parish 
duties. 


Defense Operations 
are speeding up as new industries con- 


tinue to locate in Dayton, and expan- — 


sions are continued at Patterson and 
Wright Airfields. The army’s new giant 
bomber, recently given its first test 
flight under the piloting of Lieutenant 
Ulmstead of Wright Field, will be 
brought here for further testing. Planes 


- 


for foreign shipment will hereafter — 


clear from this field. 

Dayton’s centennial celebration was 
observed late in June with parades, 
displays, and an historical pageant en- 
titled “Frontiers of Freedom,” pre- 
sented on an outdoor stage for eight 
consecutive nights by a cast of 2,500 
persons. A new “low cost” Federal 
Housing project that will provide homes 
for 604 families is nearing completion, 
and a 141-acre plot has been secured 
for defense workers’ homes. 


' 
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f Be ster — The iKadak City 


DR. STROCK ADDRESSES ROCHESTER LUTHERANS 


Men and women are back at work; 
wages and salaries have increased; re- 
lief rolls are decreasing; automobile 
distributions have experienced peak 
sales; real estate brokers are again 
busy; and so it goes. But I haven’t 
heard any enthusiastic comments about 
the big increase in the Sunday offer- 
ings or about folks flocking to the 
church office to register increases in 
their weekly pledges. 

I also wonder whether there is any 
general revival in church attendance 
due to the extreme seriousness and 
uncertainty of our times. I have heard 
of none. Is it that people feel that the 
‘church has no special help to give in 


days like these? Or are people gen- 


erally unaware of the conditions in 
which the world finds itself? One would 
‘think that the churches would be com- 
pelled to add extra services to accom- 
modate the pressing crowds. But I have 


not heard of any such crowds due to 


these war days. Who has the answer? 


Another Pilgrimage 

Lutherans of Rochester and vicinity 
held their eighth annual pilgrimage 
June 29. The Church of the Trans- 
figuration was the host. The grounds 
around the church were ample to ac- 
commodate the people. The first pil- 
grimage was held here, and now that 
the congregation is just ten years old 
we gathered there again to celebrate. 
The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle is pastor. 

The pilgrimage is conducted by the 
Lutheran Pastoral Association. Pastors 
Fred Heins, Eric Brandt, Howard 
Kuhnle, and Albert Shofer constituted 
the committee. J. Roy Strock, D.D., on 
furlough from India, came directely 
from his ship to speak to this gather- 
ing. The offering was divided equally 
between orphaned missions and local 
refugee work. 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association is 


| sponsoring a refugee family. Arrange- 


ments were made through the Chris- 
tian Refugee Committee of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The placing 
of refugees in our industrial plants has 
become increasingly difficult due to the 
high percentage of defense work in 
which industry is engaged. The gov- 
ernment requires that no aliens of any 
nation be employed in defense work. 
Protestant Christians, however, have a 
very great responsibility in caring for 
and sharing with their fellow Chris- 
tians who, for political or other rea- 
sons, have been forced from home and 
country. 
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By FREDERICK REISSIG 


The Rochester churches generally 
have given themselves with splendid 
devotion to the cause of higher Chris- 
tian education as represented in the 
Hartwick-Wagner appeal for $300,000 
throughout the United Synod of New 
York. Again we discover that many 
people have warm hearts for the great 
causes of the Church. 


Emmanuel Lays Cornerstone 
Many friends gathered recently to 
participate in the cornerstone laying of 
the new parish and educational plant 
which Emmanuel Church is now con- 
structing. Pastor Eugene Stowell, pres- 
ident of the Western Conference; Wil- 
liam Kaiser, son of the congregation; 
Jerome Kates, D.D., Episcopal rector 
representing the clergy of the com- 
munity, participated in the service. Mr. 
Heiby Ungerer delivered the address. 
The writer has been pastor of the con- 
gregation since its organization. 


Changes in Pastorates 


The Rev. Wilfried Tappert of Con- 
cordia Church will leave soon to take 
up his work at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The 
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Rev. William M. Horn, Jr., comes to 
the Church of Peace, Rochester. The 
Rev. Alfred Beck, ordained at the last 
meeting of synod, has taken up his 
duties as assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation. Otto Reimherr of 
Gettysburg Seminary is assisting at the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society during 
the summer vacation. 


JosepH Sirruer, D.D., of Columbus, 
Ohio, was the preacher at the service 
of rededication of St. John’s Church, 
Vandalia, Sunday morning, July 13. 
This event marked the completion of 
an extensive program of renovation, in- 
cluding the painting of the interior, the 
installation of new lighting fixtures, the 
laying of a new floor, the enlargement 
of the chancel, the rearrangement of 
the pews, and the improvement of the, 
heating plant. 

Less than two years ago the congre- 
gation made extensive repairs to the 
parsonage and installed in the church 
chancel furniture and furnishings. 

St. John’s Church was organized 
about 1858, and the building in which 
the congregation worships today was 
first dedicated in 1864. Throughout the 
years the building has been kept in 
commendable condition and the service 
rendered in the community has been 
substantial. The Rev. Paul L. Bressler 
is pastor of the church. 


A LAMP OF BURNISHED GOLD 


By Rev. Paul H. Krauss, D.D. 


A new addition to our 
Second Series Leadership 
Courses, this text is intended 
for use with the leadership 
course, “A Study of Our 
Church and Its Work.” 


Information concerning the 
First and Second Series 
Courses is presented in the 
Lutheran Leadership Course 
Bulletin. 


This text deals with 
church life beyond the 
bounds of the individual and 
seeks to give leaders a clearer 
insight into the total pro- 
gram of The United Lu- 
theran Church. 


Information is given on 
the church’s work, organ- 
ization and methods and 
suggestions are made as to 
needed improvement in the 
church’s program. 


STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 144: pp., 50 cents. 


Send for a copy of “The Lutheran Leadership Course Bulletin.” 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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Gh, Of Vnnangs Tet 


OFFICES OF PITTSBURGH SYNOD MOVED 
Long Pastorates by Faithful Pastors 


THE season of synodical conventions 
is past. It is harvesting time in the 
country and full hours in the factories 
where strikes have not slowed the 
wheels. The summer season for camps, 
young people’s conventions, and vaca- 
tion travel is come. 


Leafing the Date Book 

Two conference leagues within the 
Pittsburgh Synodical Society, the East 
and the West Conference organizations, 
have held fine summer rallies in First 
Church, Leechburg, June 15, and First 
Church, Butler, June 25, respectively. 
The first rally was one of reorganiza- 
tion, Kiski Valley societies leading in 
interest. The sunset service, planned to 
be held south of the city in the old 
cemetery on the site of the original log 
church built in that neighborhood, was 
rained out, and the speaker, Dr. A. W. 
Stremel, chaplain of the Western Pen- 
itentiary, was perforce compelled to 
stay “within stone walls.” President 
Reithmiller of the West Conference 
League planned his rally as a social, 
calling in four officers from each con- 
gregational society on a program of 
“know one another.” The group barely 
missed a hundred attending. There was 
a serious discussion period on League 
problems and purposes. 


Donation Day at Zelienople 

A perfect day guaranteed full enjoy- 
ment June 26 of the pilgrimage to 
Zelienople for the annual Donation 
Day festivities—an address by Pastor 
George Baisler of Evans City; a pag- 
eant by the children, and reunions 
everywhere on the grounds. That eve- 


By L. W. Rupe 


ning your correspondent was invited to 
attend a service of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bible Conference, held in the 
Slippery Rock Presbyterian Church. 
We took mental notes. It is the thir- 
teenth year; the conference meets for 
a full week. It depends for patronage 
upon village and rural churches in the 
immediate vicinity, and operates on a 
total budget of $600. This year at- 
tendance fell off a little since the far- 
mers were obliged to spend overtime in 
their fields. Yet the large auditorium 
was filled, and the audience displayed 
a very real interest. The same com- 
ment could be made upon the audiences 
at the sessions of the recent annual 
convention held in the Zelienople High 
School, of our Butler County Council 
of Christian Education. Despite heavy 
thunderstorms, satisfactory groups 
greeted every discussion leader and 
program session. These grand rural 
counties are the backbone of the nation. 


Pastoral Changes 

within the past two months begin with 
the installation May 4 of the Rev. Elmer 
A. Ortner of Grace Church, Rochester, 
as the successor to the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer, now president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. 


Pastor Robert Richter has moved 
from the Elderton Parish in East Con- 
ference to Penn Church in the Greens- 
burg Conference, successor to Pastor 


Sidney Kuhn in that field. 


Pastor Guy Wilson also crossed con- 
ference lines, moving from the Oak 
Grove Parish in West Conference to 
the Ringgold Parish in North East 


At the Grave of Christian F. Heyer 
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Conference. His successor in the Oak 
Grove field is Elwood G. Hoffman, or- 
dained at the recent synodical conven- 4 
tion and installed by the pastor of his — 
home church, Dr. C. W. Baker, Jr., of © 
Duquesne. \ 
A second son of the Duquesne con- | 
gregation, Pastor Robert Hahne, took 
charge of St. John’s Church, Glassport, — 
June 1. 


Two East Conference parishes, 
Avonmore and Elderton, are now 
served by pastors admitted to the synod — 
at the recent convention, Pastor Carl — 
E. Maier to Avonmore, and Pastor Paul — 
L. Schmiedel to Elderton. 


610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 

There has been another moving, the 
transfer of the Pittsburgh Synodical 
Office from the Law and Finance : 
Building, Fourth Ave., to the Smith- k 
field Building, 610 Smithfield St., Pitts- — 


burgh. The synodical office is leased — 


from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, which has moved its book © 
rooms from the long-familiar location 
in the Pittsburgh Life Building. The 
new quarters provide a chapel, seating 
up to thirty, with separate offices for 
President H. Reed Shepfer, Missionary — 
Superintendent P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., © 
and their secretary, Miss Hilda Trout. 
The new location is but a few steps — 
from the Pennsylvania Station and the 
Union Bus Terminal. 
Father Heyer Tour 

First Church, Pittsburgh, Dr. A. J. 
Holl pastor, established a precedent for 
others in the recent tour made by — 
members of the congregation and the © 
church school to the grave of Father — 
Heyer in Somerset County, where serv- 
ices were held and a wreath was placed © 
upon the grave. Weare indebted to Mr. — 
Charles W. Fuhr for a picture taken at — 
the scene. With the approach of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Lutheran mission work in 
Guntur, India, by the Rev. Christian F. 
Heyer, other congregations that had 
association with this missionary and his — 
work will join First Church in such — 
pilgrimages and other appropriate 
commemorations. 


Anniversaries 

The anniversary list runs to length, 
covering a variety of celebrations and 
naming first the fiftieth of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Leetsdale, the Rev. M. Rea 
Kunkelman pastor. This congregation 
is an indirect heir to some of the in- 
fluences from the old Economist So- 
ciety. The church occupies the corner — 
of Broad and Rapp Streets, the latter 
taking its name from Father Rapp, 
founder of the old society, and marking 
one of the property lines of those days. 
The chief object of interest at the an- 
niversary was the historical exhibit. A 
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pageant was given in the local high 
school auditorium, with special music 
by the talented choir of Emanuel 
Church, Bellevue. President Shepfer 
brought greetings from the synod. Of 


i interest, too, was the address by Blasius 


Kaelin, elderly member of the congre- 
gation. He is a Swiss by birth, with 
Catholic altar boy training across the 
seas. Upon migration to America, he 
found his way into the local com- 
munity, building for himself through 
the years an important niche in the 


| neighborhood life. 


St. Stephen’s, Brushton, Pittsburgh, 
the Rev. Jacob F. Scholl pastor, also 
held its fiftieth anniversary. Among 
the speakers were the president of 


_ synod, former synodical President Ellis 
Burgess, D.D., and a former pastor, the 


Rev. C. M. Teufel. 


Pastorates have had attention through 
anniversaries. June 1, Robert W. 


Woods, D.D., began the celebration of 


his fortieth anniversary at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Homewood, Pitts- 


| burgh, his first and only pastorate; and 


the congregation’s first and only as 


well. There have been, and will con- 


tinue to be, a series of events and spe- 
cial programs from time to time. Carl 
August Voss, D.D., pastor of the Smith- 
field Street Congregational Church, 
delivered one of the anniversary mes- 
sages. 


June 15 the Rev. Charles E. Read 
began the celebration of his fifteenth 
anniversary at the Redeemer Parish, 


-— Monaca. This parish has grown from 


177 confirmed members in 1926 to 543; 
those communing from 138 to 369. The 


pastor has baptized 293 infants and 33 


Attention Pastors ! 
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THE BLUE CARD ON YOUR DESK! 


Somewhere on your desk you will find a letter from ''The 
Lutheran" dated.June 18, 1941, containing a BLUE CARD. 
What you did, or will do, with that card is the first step toward 
success or failure of Church Paper Month this year. Some 
organization in your church or Sunday school is looking for 


this opportunity to earn money to finance its own particular 


program within the church. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE, PASTOR! 
Submit this matter to the most aggressive organization 
you have and urge immediate action. Be their leader and 
inspiration; they will do the rest. 


RETURN THE BLUE CARD NOW! 


adults, confirmed 322, and received by 
certificate and otherwise 193. Over 
$82,000 has been raised for congrega- 
tional purposes, and over $20,000 for 
beneficence. In 1929 Pastor Read 
opened a mission about four and one- 
half miles south of Monaca, where 
services have been held regularly in a 
country schoolhouse Sunday after- 
noons. A church building will be 
erected this summer on a large lot 
donated to the congregation. 


At Coudersport Pastor C. W. 
Schirmer has celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination, with 
the Rev. H. A. Bosch of Buffalo as the 
anniversary speaker. 


pe 
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NEBRASKA PIONEERS OUTSTANDING MEN AND WOMEN 


THE pioneers who came to Nebraska 
were men and women who could “take 


it.” They were men and women who 


fought the dangers and hardships of 
hostile natives, wild beasts, drought, 
heat, cold, work, and the like. If va- 
riety is the spice of life, Nebraska offers 
plenty of spice. There is no monotony 
about Nebraska’s weather, the cer- 
tainty of crops, or the lack of stim- 
ulants for toil. Nebraska has as fine 
and as odd people as any state in the 


- Union. Nebraska Cornhuskers can still 


“take it.” This is proved by work in 
the congregations. Through every kind 
of problem Nebraska Lutherans work 
on. In the face of the uncertainty of 
the future, Nebraska Lutherans con- 


tinue to build for the future. 


By Atrrep O. FrRanK 


June 22 witnessed another forward 
step in the life of Our Redeemer 
Church of Omaha, the Rev. Walter A. 
Voss, the energetic pastor. This con- 


Mr. Fritz Nelson, 
Architect; 

Dr. W. F. Rangeler, 
Dr. Holmes 
Dysinger, 
and 


Pastor W. A. Voss 


gregation laid the cornerstone of its 
enlarged building. The speaker for the 
day was W. F. Rangeler, D.D., of Mid- 
land College. The pastor placed the 
articles in a copper receptacle and laid 
the stone. 

This congregation, which began as a 
mission, was organized with fifty-three 
charter members January 7, 1917. In 
these brief years it has grown to a bap- 
tized membership of 1,300 and a con- 
firmed membership of 905, much of this 
growth having come in the last six 
years during the present pastorate. The 
addition will afford seating for 200 ad- 
ditional worshipers, as well as provide 
commodious social and educational 
floor space. Dr. Holmes Dysinger, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Western Seminary 
at Fremont, Nebraska, assisted at the 
cornerstone-laying service. 


The Midland Assembly 

Plans for the synod’s Summer As- 
sembly, August 3-8, held on the campus 
of Midland College, are completed. The 
faculty this year will include the Rev. 
EK. A. Piper, president of the Iowa 
Synod; the Rev. Dr. Grover E. Swoyer 
of Mansfield, Ohio. The Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz, secretary of the Parish and 
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Church School Board, and Dr. A. O. 
Frank will teach credit courses. A 
Junior Assembly and Youth Assembly 
will be conducted at the same time, in 
charge of Miss Amanda Jorn and the 
Rev. W. H. Saas. 

Believing in strong remedies, Ne- 
braska missionary women meet during 
assembly week in their annual conven- 
tion, using the sunshine and warmth of 
the afternoon hours for their business 
sessions. The Missionary Society is 
bringing Miss Lilith Schwab, mission- 
ary to India; Miss Nona Diehl, execu- 
tive secretary of the Women’s Mission- 


When in Ailantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A.M 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 


New Ventilating System 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal, use. Christmas Cards. Also 
ecards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Write TO- 
DAY for complete information. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 


ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
: nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home _ Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 


Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


ary Society; Mrs. L. S. Miller, mission- 
ary to Japan; and Mrs. G. K. Rubrecht 
of North Platte, Nebr., as speakers and 
instructors. By thus combining the as- 
sembly faculty and the convention 
speakers, Nebraska women utilize 
every hour of the week for a period of 
intensive training and work. 


Under the direction of the Rev. Carl 
Berhenke of Omaha, and the Rev. 
Wallace Livers of Ponca, the annual 
Luther League Camp will train for 
leadership at Camp Sheldon, Colum- 
bus, during the week of August 10-15. 
The camp idea has proved its worth as 
a period of wholesome fellowship, rec- 
reation and training. 


Recent weddings in Salem Church, 
Fremont, of pastors of synod or state 
were, the Rev. Paul Wiegman and Miss 
Lela Zimmerman, the Rev. Kenneth de 
Freese and Miss Mary Walling, the 
Rev. Wallace Wolff and Miss Ruth 
Fauquet, all college romances. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER 
(Continued from page 11) 


A tasty luncheon was served the In- 
termediates and their leaders by the 
ladies of St. Mark’s Church. Some 250 
Intermediates and their friends gath- 
ered to partake of this splendid meal 
in the basement of the church. No set 
program was followed, but numerous 
prominent personalities were presented. 

The Friday afternoon session at the 
convention church was devoted to an 
Intermediate Presentation. With the 
secretary for Intermediates presiding, a 
panel discussion on “Our Program for 
Intermediates” was presented as fol- 
lows: “The Intermediate Himself,” Mrs. 
George C. Ackerly, intermediate sec- 
retary, New York State Luther League; 
“The Superintendent Herself,’ Miss 
Laura Vroom, intermediate secretary, 
New Jersey State League; “The Six- 
teen-point Program,’ Mrs. Howard 
Turkheimer, intermediate secretary, 
Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; “The Reading Course for 
Intermediates,” Miss Frances Miller, 
Young People’s Worker, Synod of Vir- 


HARTWICK COEEEGE 


“Located at the Gateway to the Catskills” 
HENRY J. ARNOLD, Ph.D., President 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER TRAINING 
MUSIC 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DIETETICS 


THOROUGH PRE-PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


For information, write 


L. F. HACKEMANN, Ph.D., Dean 


Hartwick College - - 


- Oneonta, New York 
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ginia; 


mediates,” Miss Mildred Gartelmann, — 


intermediate secretary, Georgia-Ala- 


bama Synodical Luther League; “The — 


Topic Studies for Intermediates,” Miss 
Carolyn Ducker, ex-president, Luther 
League of South Carolina; “The Mis- 
sionary Department and the Inter- 
mediates,’ Miss Irene Sox, chairman, 
Missionary Committee, 1939-1941; “The 
Life Service Department and the In- 
termediates,” the Rev. A. J. Beil, chair- 


“Financial Support by Inter- 


man, Life Service Committee, 1939- — 


1941. Devotions were led by Kenneth 
Bleich of St. Matthew’s and Jean 
Hecktas of St. Mark’s Church. 


Elections 

The Nominating Committee, always 
composed of one member from each 
state or synodical League represented, 


was presided over by Mr. Kenneth Dry, — 


president of the Luther League of the 


Central Pennsylvania Synod. This 
committee also proposed the names of 
four persons for a term of four years 


each and one person for an unexpired — 
term of two years as members-at-large 


on the Executive Committee. Additions 
from the floor were made to the com- 


mittee’s nominees, with the following — 
elections resulting: For four years each © 


—Miss Frances Miller, Shenandoah, 


Va.; Miss Anna M. Schlegel, Allentown, | 


Pa.; Donald Bautz, Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Columbus, 
Ohio; for two years, Ed Wiggert, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The president announced committee 


chairmen as follows: Dr. C. P. Harry, 


Norristown, Pa., Educational Commit- | 


tee; Miss Ella Kaack, Passaic, N. J., 
Missionary Committee; Miss Sarah 
Leiter, Middletown, Md., Life Service 
Committee; Miss Mildred Gartelmann, 
Sustaining Membership. 

During the biennium, five new syn~ 
odical Leagues had been received into 
membership in the Luther League of 
America: the Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States; the 


Luther League of the Pittsburgh ~ 


Synod; the Luther League of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod; the Luther 
League of South Saskatchewan, Can-~ 
ada; the Luther League of the Virgin 
Islands. The first three synodical 
Leagues supplant the former State 
Luther League of Pennsylvania. 

The convention took cognizance of 
ten years of service on the part of its 
executive secretary, Dr. Paul M. Kin- 
ports, marking the same with an ap- 
propriate resolution of appreciation and 
directing the Executive Committee to 
provide a suitable gift in token of the 
same. 


Departmental Programs 


The Education Department and the. 
Life Service Department each had an 
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If Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

* Means Outstanding for Family. 

{ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Its thesis: the war is at our very door, 


New England’s 
and New England is open to imme- 


Eight Million 


Pseudo-documentary. How 
a typical New England 


Yankees town, entrenched in its diate attack from Berlin; hence, it 
(The March of traditions, is readying it- should be alert to repel invasion. 
Time) self to “stop Hitler” at any Fear-inspiring. 


cost. 


The Singing Western. Cowboys per- Sequences in which elaborate settings 


Hill (Rep.) suade spoiled young lady figure widely strike a false note, but 
Gene Autry who owns the ranch to the return to the ranch makes things 
S. Burdette forego her social-butterfly look up. Artless, amateurish, pleasant. 
Mary Lee existence and save the WEG 


neighbors’ grazing rights. 


Melodrama. The “East Side Unpleasant antics of unpleasant 
Kids” help Mugs get a job youngsters in an unpleasant atmos- 
as a jockey; then watch phere. Hopeless. 

learn sportsmanship 
the hard way. 


That Gang of 
Mine (Mono.) 
Leo Gorcey 
Bobby Jordan 


They Met in Melodrama. Pair of jewel Carelessly written and directed, with 
Bombay (MGM) thieves eludé Malayan many gaps in the story and much sig- 
Clark Gable police until the man is in- nificant action only reported. Un- 
R. Russell veigled into the British ethical—since the crime and criminals 


are so attractive and the final reform 
is obviously illogical and tacked on. 
Undesirable. 


army; whereupon, love for 
empire triumphs and they 
reform. 


A few good musical numbers, but not 
enough to make up for the silly story, 
the careless direction. A waste of 


Musical. Jealousy and am- 
bition tangle against a 
background of radio au- 


Too Many Blondes 
(Univ.) 
Jerome Cowan 


Helen Parrish ditions and performances. time. 
Rudy Vallee 

Tumbledown Western. The “range bust- A rather routine western, with too 
Ranch in ers” arrive just in time to little landscape and riding to make it 


outwit the rascally agents “fine of its kind.” Action is all most 
who buy “right of way” for obvious. Perhaps, for western fans. 
a song, then cheat both M, Y 
ranchers and railroad. 


Arizona (Mono.) 
Ray Corrigan 
John King 

Max Terhune 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, 
Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy, and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing 
Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


opportunity to present to the conven- 
tion the work which they do. The first 
was directed by Mrs. Charles A. Davis, 
educational secretary, who had the able 
assistance of the following: Dr. C. P. 
Harry; Miss Ruth Greve, Elgin, IIL; 
and Mr. Richard Heiland, York, Pa., 
and company. The latter put on an 
original skit presenting the work of the 
Pocket Testament League. The second 
was presided over by the Rev. Alfred 
J. Beil, chairman, Life Service Com- 
mittee. He was ably assisted~by Mr. 
A. W. Schlumbohm, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Sister Havana Amos, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Sarah Leiter, Middletown, Md.; 
_and Dr. M. J. Bieber, Detroit, Mich. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. George Cowles Smith 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, January 15, 1858, 
the son of the Rev. J. H. Smith and his wife, 
Adelia Smith. He was graduated from Thiel 
College in 1882 and in the fall entered the 
Philadelphia Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1885. In the same year he was 
ordained by the District Synod of Ohio. The 
following year he married Lillie Viola Fauley, 
to which union three daughters were born. 


During his active ministry he served in the 
following pastorates: Roseville, Ohio, 1885- 
1890; Lewisburg, Ohio, 1890-95; First Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1895-1898; Stark County Par- 
ish, Ohio, 1898-1909. From 1909-1912 he served 
as financial agent for the Home Mission and 
Church Extension Society of the General 
Synod. He again returned to the work of the 
pastorate, serving at Aurora, IIl., 1912-1916, and 
at the Church of the Atonement, Beloit, Wis., 
1916-1922. 

Since his retirement he has been living with 
a daughter in Seattle, Wash., where he was a 
member of Central Lutheran Church. On July 
4 he suffered a sereve injury in an accident. 
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Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 
s@a- suntan baths 


NEW THRILL 


SEASHORE 
piled Mle . 


Veck”’. Bathing direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ per person, doubleroom 
and bath, with meals, 2 


persons in room. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 


Pennsylvania Ave. Paul Auchter, Mor. 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THE LuTHERAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LuTHERAN 
in advance. 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


ods” Write for literature. Address Dept. 10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELL 


*RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE NEAR 10@ ST NEW YORK 


QGhurch Furnishing 


FABRICS + WINDOWS 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER D 


July 7 he closed his eyes to the things of 
earthly life. 

The funeral service was held in Seattle, July 
10, conducted by the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, pastor 
of Central Church. Interment took place in 
Acacia Memorial Park, Seattle. His three daugh- 
ters survive him: Mrs. Dorothy Freed, Issaquah, 
Wash.; Mrs. Ramona M. Allison, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Mrs. Wanna L. Hilbish, New York 
City. Besides these are two sisters and three 
brothers, all living in Ohio. J. L. Sawyer. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Vir- 
ginia Synod will hold their fifty-eighth annual 
convention August 12-14 in Trinity Church, 
Wytheville, Va., the Rev. James Cadwallader 
pastor. Esther Frye, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Nebraska Synod will be 
held in conjunction with the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers, Fremont, Nebr., August 
3-8 inclusive. 

The faculty will consist of Miss Nona Diehl, 
Miss Lilith Schwab, Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Alfred O. Frank, 
D.D. The Rev. E. A. Piper will lead the devo- 
tions. Miss Amanda Jorn and the Rev. W. H. 
Saas will again have charge of the Junior and 
Youth Assemblies respectively. 

Mrs. L. A. Hornburg. 


NOTICE 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Newark, Ohio, 
has five dozen old hymnals which they will 
give any congregation that is willing to pay 
transportation charges. Address the Rev. E. 

C. Stahl, 158 North 10th St., Newark, Ohio. 
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OUR CHURCH BULLETIN SERVICE IS ONE YEAR OLD. IT HAS CAPTURED THE ATTENTION h 
OF THE CHURCH, BY ITS HELPFULNESS IN STRENGTHENING THE MOOD OF WORSHIP, BY 
ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUES, ETC. | 


Unique Features of This Service 


In respect to the following features our Church Bulletin 
Service is unequalled by any other. 


1) Pertinency of copy of fourth page to life of OUR 
Church and interests of OUR Church Members. 


2) Novelty and variety of cover pictures. Different each 
week. Originality of layout. 


3) Low price, together with unusually satisfactory qual- 
ity of paper. 


Educational Value for Youngsters and Oldsters 


This service may well be recognized as a new type of 
American Journalism through which the church’s message is 
brought to almost as large a group of people as could be 
reached by radio. Such a means of contact has only been 
evolved in the past few years, so it can be termed modern in 


its best sense. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Far Reaching 


Our Lutheran Church Bulletins go into the pew, into 
home, into the institution, and their thoughts into the hearts 
of our people. They serve to bind together in a common 
knowledge and faith people in Lutheran churches all over 
the country. 


Looking Ahead 


even better bulletins in the future. We are planning to 
prove appearance and worth as years go on. We are not going 
to stop growing on the first birthday, but keep on to bigger 
and better things. Bulletins scheduled for next year, begin 


work of the church, special festivals, church causes, chu 
background, everyday living, ete. 


Send for detailed information on our Church Bul- 
letin Service. 


PHILADELPHIA 


